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Summary rel 

Preparing to serve English 
language learner students: school 
districts with emerging English 
language learner communities 



This report aims to help school districts 
deal with the challenges of newly en- 
rolling or rapidly increasing English 
language learner students by offering 
background information and sharing the 
experiences of districts that have ad- 
dressed similar challenges in providing 
services and infrastructure to support 
the success of English language learner 
students. 

Major demographic shiSs are occurring in 
school districts across the country as com- 
munities receive immigrants from countries 
around the world. Many immigrant fami- 
lies are settling in previously homogeneous 
communities (Capps, Fix, & Passel, 2002; 
Jensen, 2006). For these “emerging immigrant 
communities” (Wainer, 2004) such demo- 
graphic changes bring new diversity to K-12 
classrooms. 



support them. Thus, a growing number of dis- 
tricts are looking for guidance as they encoun- 
ter many new tasks and challenges in serving 
their newly diverse student populations. Title 
III of the No Child LeK Behind (NCLB) Act of 
2001 requires districts to provide educational 
programming, testing, and other services for 
all students, including English language learner 
students, to ensure their academic success. 

This study examines the demographic changes 
nationally and in the Appalachia region. It also 
examines school districts that are receiving 
English language leaner students for the first 
time or that are seeing their initially small 
English language learner populations increase 
rapidly. The goal is to better understand the 
needs of districts with emerging English 
language learner communities and to describe 
how they are responding to their newly diverse 
student populations. 



Administrators and teachers can use their 
experience with traditional students as a 
foundation for serving the English language 
learner students who are beginning to enroll in 
their school districts. However, without experi- 
ence specific to the needs of English language 
learner students, schools will be challenged 
to involve these students in effective instruc- 
tion and to build the needed infrastructure to 



Three research questions guided the work: 

1. To what extent are districts within the 
region experiencing their first enrollments 
of English language learner students or 
rapid increases in enrollment? 

2. How are districts responding to emerging 
English language learner communities? 
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SUMMARY 



For example, what needs do administra- 
tors report, and what resources are they 
using to meet these needs? 

3. What have districts learned about serv- 
ing English language learner students? 

As districts gain experience in working 
with English language learner students, 
are there changes in how they structure or 
provide services for these students? 

To answer the first question, multiyear state 
data were analyzed to identify English lan- 
guage learner enrollment patterns and dis- 
tricts experiencing their first enrollment of 
English language learner students or rapid 
increases in such enrollments. Analysis of 
district-level data on enrollment of English 
language learner students in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, the four 
states in the Appalachia Region, found these 
students to be widely dispersed across the 
region and enrolled in a majority of districts 
in all four states. These students represent less 
than 1 percent of student enrollment in many 
districts (38 percent in Tennessee, 42 percent 
in Virginia, 44 percent in Kentucky, and 55 
percent in West Virginia). However, all states 
except West Virginia have some districts in 
which English language learner students con- 
stitute 5 percent or more of total enrollment — 
in some districts, much more. 

Additional analyses of the district-level data 
identified districts experiencing either their 
first enrollments of English language learner 
students or at least a 50 percent increase over a 
one-year period (as a proportion of total enroll- 
ment in the district). For example, in 2004/05, 
for the three states in which multiyear data 
were available, 51 of the 176 Kentucky districts 



(29 percent), 28 of the 132 Virginia districts 
(21 percent), and 14 of the 55 West Virginia 
districts (25 percent) experienced such change. 
For all three states more districts experienced 
such change in 2004/05 than in 2001/02. This 
pattern was most pronounced for West Vir- 
ginia, in which there were 6 districts in 2001/02 
and 14 districts in 2004/05 that met these crite- 
ria. These findings indicate that many districts 
across the region are experiencing emerging 
English language learner communities. 

To investigate research questions two and three, 
researchers examined the literature for ma- 
terials specific to emerging English language 
learner communities and conducted interviews 
with district and school administrators. Four- 
teen documents were identified that address 
issues of emerging communities of English 
language learners. These documents are case 
studies or guides offering examples of practice 
and highlighting obstacles faced by districts or 
schools. The goals of the literature review were 
to find information on the needs of districts 
with emerging English language learner popu- 
lations, to identify steps taken by districts, and 
to identify infrastructure components (such as 
staffing, professional development, curriculum, 
and materials) important in establishing ser- 
vices for English language learner students. The 
interviews were conducted with nine district 
and school administrators in districts that had 
experienced new and then rapidly increas- 
ing enrollments of English language learner 
students. The goals of the interviews included 
learning what steps the districts had taken, 
what resources they used as they began to build 
capacity to serve the new student population, 
and what changes the districts made as they 
gained experience in working with English 
language learner students. 



The findings from the literature review and 
interviews were organized into five catego- 
ries of district infrastructure (personnel, 
administration, instruction, assessment, and 
outreach) and 15 infrastructure components, 
with examples of district practices provided 
for each component. The analysis identified 
four stages in district responses to emerging 
English language learner communities: ad 
hoc services, consistent services, developed 
services program, and expanded or integrated 
services program. 

The analysis of district-level data on English 
language learner enrollments in the four Ap- 
palachia Region states revealed an increasing 



dispersal of English language learner students 
in districts across the region, implying that all 
districts should be prepared to serve English 
language learner students. The measures re- 
ported by districts suggest that capacity build- 
ing passes through distinct stages in response 
to emerging English language learner com- 
munities. But while examples drawn from the 
literature review and interviews can be used to 
inform district administrators about various 
approaches that might be considered, further 
research with a broader range of districts is 
needed before any recommendations can be 
developed for district practice. 

June 2008 
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This report aims 
to help school 
districts deal with 
the challenges of 
newly enrolling or 
rapidly increasing 
English language 
learner students 
by offering 
background 
information 
and sharing the 
experiences of 
districts that have 
addressed similar 
challenges in 
providing services 
and infrastructure 
to support the 
success of English 
language learner 
students. 



WHY THIS STUDY? 

Major demographic shiKIs are occurring in school 
districts across the country as communities 
receive immigrants from countries around the 
world. Many immigrant families are settling in 
communities previously homogeneous in language 
and culture (Capps et al., 2005; Capps, Fix, & 
Passel, 2002; Jensen, 2006). For communities and 
schools that are becoming “emerging immigrant 
communities” (Wainer, 2004) the changes entail 
a learning process for all. While the immigrant 
adults and children learn a new language and cul- 
ture for work and school, the established members 
of those communities learn to adapt services and 
skills to these newcomers. 

The recent demographic changes are prompting 
school district administrators and teachers to 
introduce instructional services to support the 
achievement of English language learner students. 
A growing number of districts are looking for 
guidance as they encounter many new tasks and 
challenges in serving diverse student populations. 
Title III of the No Child LelE Behind (NCLB) Act 
of 2001 requires districts to provide educational 
programming, testing, and other services for all 
students, including English language learner stu- 
dents, to ensure their academic success (box 1). 

As the educators in these emerging English 
language learner communities recognize, the new 
demographics of the K-12 student population 
present challenges in the classroom and require 
changes to both district and school infrastructures 
(such as staffing, professional development, fund- 
ing mechanisms, and data management). But in 
many cases districts have made few preparations 
to address the needs of students from different 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds. 

This report provides a context for the districts’ ex- 
periences by describing the demographic changes 
occurring in schools both nationally and in the 
region. The report informs administrators and 
provides a perspective on capacity building by de- 
scribing steps taken by some of the districts in the 
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BOX 1 

What are the legislative 
requirements for serving English 
language learners? 

Under the No Child LelEI Behind 
(NCLB) Act of 2001 each child must 
be given the support needed to realize 
his or her full potential for academic 
success, and districts and schools are 
accountable for children’s progress 
toward English language proficiency 
and achievement of academic stan- 
dards. Title III of the law focuses on 
English language learner students, 
while Title I (which provides addi- 
tional resources to assist districts in 
serving poor and minority students) 
and Title VII (which addresses the 
education needs of Native American 
children) are applicable to many stu- 
dents who are also English language 
learners. In addition, districts must 
comply with requirements that en- 
sure equal access to education for all 
students, including English language 
learner students, under the Civil 
Rights Act. 

The purpose of the NCLB legislation 
Title III is intended to assist districts 
in teaching English to English lan- 
guage learner students and in helping 
them meet the same challenging state 
standards as other students. Title III 
funds are directed to the states, but 
95 percent of the funds must be used 
locally for grants to support the in- 
struction of English language learner 
students. In preparing to serve these 
students, district administrators 
should obtain guidance from their 
state Title III coordinator. The state 
education agency, for its part, must 
submit a plan to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education describing its 



process for awarding Title III funds 
to districts, outlining standards and 
objectives for raising students’ levels 
of English proficiency, and specifying 
how local education agencies will be 
held accountable for meeting annual 
measurable achievement objectives 
and adequate yearly progress for Eng- 
lish language learner students. 

Education components addressed 
by NCLB requirements related 
to English language learners 
NCLB requirements for educating Eng- 
lish language learners address several 
components of education, including: 

Personnel Districts must provide 
high-quality professional development 
to personnel to improve instruction 
and assessment of English language 
learner students. Professional develop- 
ment must be informed by scientifi- 
cally based research that demonstrates 
its effectiveness in increasing chil- 
dren’s English language proficiency or 
teachers’ knowledge and skills. 

Instruction. Local education agen- 
cies have the flexibility to choose 
the method of instructing English 
language learner students. Curricula 
must be tied to scientifically based re- 
search and demonstrated to be effec- 
tive in increasing English proficiency 
and student achievement. 

Assessment and accountability. 
Districts are held accountable by the 
state education agency for making 
adequate yearly progress as described 
in Title I and for meeting all annual 
measurable achievement objectives as 
described in Title III. Districts must 
submit a report to the state education 
agency every other year that describes 



the English language learner program 
and the progress made by students. 

Outreach. Local education agencies 
must notify parents about why their 
child needs a specialized language in- 
struction program. Parents have the 
right to choose among instructional 
programs if more than one type is 
offered and to remove their child 
from a program for limited English 
proficient children. 

Resources for districts 
The NCLB Act requires that all Eng- 
lish language learner students engage 
in a full curriculum. As the typical 
school becomes more diverse, admin- 
istrators must consider the languages 
and cultures of families within the 
school community. This may require 
new resources, approaches, and 
infrastructure. 

Many resources are available to as- 
sist districts in developing plans for 
English language learner students. 
Districts in the Appalachia Region 
can request technical assistance in re- 
sponding to NCLB requirements from 
the Appalachia Regional Comprehen- 
sive Center. Information and resources 
are also available from the National 
Clearinghouse for English Lan- 
guage Acquisition. The What Works 
Clearinghouse has been producing 
a series of reports examining the 
research evidence on specific inter- 
ventions for English language learner 
students. Appendix C provides links to 
these and other organizations that can 
provide guidance on effective practices 
and lists online resources on NCLB 
requirements and on the Office of Civil 
Rights requirements related to serving 
English language learner students. 
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region that have responded to emerging English 
language learner communities. The appendixes 
provide links to resources, identify sources of ex- 
pert guidance, and list for each state in the region 
the districts that enroll English language learn- 
ers, to support district sharing of experiences and 
information. The information presented is also 
expected to assist districts not currently enroll- 
ing English language learner students, since the 
demographic changes occurring in schools suggest 
that those districts will eventually enroll English 
language learner students as well. 



The immigrant population in the United 
States and in the Appalachia Region 

Census 2000 data highlight the changing patterns 
in immigration in the United States (U.S. Census 
Bureau, 2000). The dispersal of immigrant popula- 
tions to new areas — many of them rural — outside 
of traditional immigrant communities (Capps 
et al., 2002, 2005) has been increasing, and the 
proportion of immigrants moving to states with 
large, existing immigrant populations such as 
California has been declining. With these changes, 
“new growth” states, including three states in the 
Appalachia Region (Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia), are recording large gains in immigrant 
populations (Passel & Zimmerman, 2001; Capps 
et al., 2005). The pattern of increased dispersal has 
brought immigrants into many communities for 
the first time. 

These population changes are expected to con- 
tinue, since approximately 1 million foreign-born 
people enter the United States each year. Projec- 
tions suggest that the number of these first-gener- 
ation immigrants will rise from 25 million in 1996 
to 42 million by 2025 and that first-generation and 
second-generation (the native-born children of the 
foreign-born immigrants) Americans will account 
for approximately one-third of the U.S. population 
by 2025 (Martin & Midgley, 2006). 

Compared with earlier immigration patterns, 
today’s foreign-born populations are more likely to 
come from Latin America (South America, Central 



America, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean) and Asia (Car- 
rington & Detragiache, 
1999; Migration Policy 
Institute, 2008; Olson, 
2000; Schmidley, 2003). 
Immigrants from these 
areas account for at least 
one-third of recent U.S. 
population growth (Mar- 
tin & Midgley, 2006). 



The report informs 
administrators and 
provides a perspective 
on capacity building by 
describing steps taken 
by some of the districts 
in the region that have 
responded to emerging 
English language 
learner communities 



Mirroring the national trend, in the Appalachia 
Region the two major groups of immigrants are 
from Latin America and Asia. There are, however, 
some differences by state. Latin American im- 
migrants account for close to half (45 percent) of 
the foreign-born population in Tennessee, more 
than a third in Kentucky (37 percent) and Virginia 
(36 percent), and a quarter in West Virginia (23 
percent). Immigrants from Asia account for 42 
percent of the foreign-born population in West 
Virginia, 40 percent in Virginia, 31 percent in 
Kentucky, and 28 percent in Tennessee (Migration 
Policy Institute, 2008). 



Impact of demographic changes on schools 

Census data indicate that more than half of 
foreign-born U.S. residents have a limited abil- 
ity to speak English (U.S. Census Bureau, 2005). 
Within the Appalachia Region states the share 
of foreign-born residents with limited ability to 
speak English is highest in West Virginia (42 
percent), followed by Virginia (38 percent), Ten- 
nessee (34 percent), and Kentucky (35 percent; U.S. 
Census Bureau, 2005). 

While not all foreign-born immigrants have a 
limited ability to speak English, the foreign-born 
population correlates with English language 
learner enrollment in Appalachia Region schools, 1 
and the characteristics of immigrant popula- 
tions in a region will likely be rejected in school 
enrollments. However, current immigration 
trends alone do not fully predict the K-12 Eng- 
lish language learner population. Approximately 
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three-fourths of English language learner students 
in grades PreK-5, and slightly more than half of 
these students in secondary schools, are second- 
or third-generation immigrants (children and 
grandchildren of foreign-born immigrants; Capps 
et al„ 2005). Taken together, the demographic data 
suggest that the classrooms of tomorrow will be 
increasingly diverse and that the typical school 
community will include English language learner 
students and their families. 

Districts and schools that prepare for these 
changes will be able to offer more effective instruc- 
tion and services to their English language learner 
students. Such planning might enable districts and 
schools to avoid difficult transition periods that 
affect teachers, students, families, and administra- 
tors when new English language learner students 
enroll for the first time in a homogeneous, mono- 
lingual community. Administrators and teachers 
can use their experience with traditional students 
as a foundation for serving English language 
learner students. However, without experience 
specific to the needs of English language learner 
students, they will be challenged to involve the 
students in effective instruction and to build the 
needed infrastructure to support these students. 
Also, in districts with limited resources, admin- 
istrators may find it difficult to establish priorities 
for the use of resources to support services for 
English language learner students. 



learner enrollments are small and rural (Regional 
Advisory Committee-Appalachia, 2005). These 
districts lack the infrastructure to support services 
for English language learner students and o^en 
have very limited resources for building that 
infrastructure. 

At the same time, guidance for such districts is 
limited (Wainer, 2004). Although there is an ex- 
tensive literature on components of programs and 
effective practices to support learning for English 
language learner students, it oKlen assumes that a 
mature program is in place. There is little infor- 
mation addressing the needs of administrators in 
districts just starting to enroll English language 
learner students, where the challenge of structur- 
ing services and building a supporting infrastruc- 
ture for such students may be complicated by 
limited resources and a remote location, far from 
sources of specialized expertise. 



The goals of this report 

Developing the expertise and infrastructure to 
serve English language learner students within a 
district takes time. This report aims to assist dis- 
trict administrators by offering background infor- 
mation and by sharing the experiences of districts 
that have addressed similar challenges in planning 
for services and infrastructure to support academic 
success for English language learner students. 



Needs within the Appalachia Region states 



Developing the expertise 
and infrastructure to 
serve English language 
learner students within 
a district takes time 



Recent trends suggest that English language 
learner enrollments in the Appalachia Region 
will continue to grow in coming years. The early 
needs assessment activities in the four Appala- 
chia Region states identified assistance to school 
districts with emerging English language learner 
communities as a priority. State 
Title III coordinators indicated 
that it is particularly important 
that guidance for these districts 
consider on-the-ground realities. 
Many of the districts respond- 
ing to new English language 



This report is based on an examination of English 
language learner enrollment patterns in the Ap- 
palachia Region and an initial exploration of how 
districts in the region are responding to newly 
emerging English language learner communities. 
Three research questions drove this effort (see ap- 
pendix A for details): 

1. To what extent are districts within the region 
experiencing their first enrollments of Eng- 
lish language learners or rapid increases in 
enrollments? 

2. How are districts responding to emerging 
English language learner communities? For 
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example, what needs do administrators report TO WHAT EXTENT ARE DISTRICTS EXPERIENCING 
and what resources are they using to meet NEW OR RAPID INCREASES IN ENGLISH 

these needs? LANGUAGE LEARNER ENROLLMENTS? 



3. What have districts learned about serving 
English language learner students? As dis- 
tricts gain experience in working with English 
language learner students, are there changes 
in how they structure or provide services for 
these students? 

The research plan involved three types of data col- 
lection activities: 

1. Analysis of multiyear state data to identify 
English language learner enrollment patterns 
and districts with new or significantly in- 
creased English language learner enrollments. 

2. An examination of the literature and re- 
sources to identify materials that address 
the needs of districts with emerging English 
language learner populations and infrastruc- 
ture components important in establishing 
services for a new English language learner 
student population. 

3. Interviews with district and school adminis- 
trators in districts that have experienced new 
or increased English language learner enroll- 
ments to explore administrators’ perspec- 
tives on the steps taken, needs, and resources 
used and any changes over time in districts’ 
responses and approaches to serving English 
language learner students. 

This report provides examples of capacity-building 
steps taken by districts with emerging English 
language learner populations. The examples, 
drawn from the literature and from interviews 
with district and school administrators, are related 
to five categories of infrastructure components: 
personnel, instruction, administration, assess- 
ment, and outreach. The findings of the literature 
and the interviews are also explored in terms of 
a process for building district capacity to serve 
English language learners. 2 



The term English language learner refers to a 
student whose primary or only language is a 
language other than English and whose level of 
proficiency in English is not sufficient to support 
learning in a regular English language classroom. 



This report provides 
examples of capacity- 
building steps taken by 
districts with emerging 
English language learner 
populations, drawn 
from the literature 
and from interviews 



The NCLB Act of 2001 
refers to such students as 
limited English proficient 
students, a term that has 
been used in legislation 
for many years. English 
language learner, how- 
ever, is becoming more 
common for referring 
to students who require 
assistance and support in 
the classroom until they achieve the level of Eng- 
lish proficiency that is needed to fully participate 
in academic tasks and instruction in all-English 
classrooms. Proficiency in academic English 
is critical. Many students who appear fluent in 
everyday conversations may have very limited 
ability to understand and communicate in English 
in content-area classes (August & ITakuta, 1997; 
Cummins, 1991). 



How are English language learner 
students identified for services? 

States and districts vary in how they identify 
students as English language learners and at 
what point students are no longer considered 
English language learners (Zehler et ah, 2003; 
Short & Fitzsimmons, 2007). Typically, a home 
language survey is used to identify students 
who speak a language other than English in 
the home. Various assessment tools (including 
achievement tests, literacy tests, teacher judg- 
ment, writing samples, and tests in the native 
language) are used to determine whether there is 
a need for specialized English language learner 
services. Students who are identified as Eng- 
lish language learners are assessed annually 
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for continued eligibility for English language 
learner services. Most commonly, oral Eng- 
lish proficiency and classroom performance 
or grades are key factors in determining when 
a student no longer needs English language 
learner services. Other factors frequently in- 
clude literacy and achievement tests in English, 
teacher judgment, writing samples, and teacher 
ratings of oral proficiency tests in the native 
language (Zehler et al„ 2003). 



about 77 percent of English language learner 
students in the 2001/02 school year (Zehler et al., 
2003). Spanish-speaking students constitute the 
majority of English language learner students in 
the Appalachia Region as well — close to two- 
thirds overall. Other languages of the more than 
100 spoken by English language learners in the 
region include Arabic, Bosnian/Croatian/Serbian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Khmer, Korean, Urdu, and 
Vietnamese. 



The numbers of English 
language learner 
students nationally and 
within the Appalachia 
Region states continue 



But achieving full proficiency in English is a long 
process that continues aKer exit from English 
language learner status. It can take several years 
for English language learner students to achieve 
the proficiency level needed to support academic 
success to their full potential (Garcia, 2000; 
Collier, 1987). These students must learn both 
the academic content and the vocabulary and 
academic language skills required for communi- 
cating that content, while build- 
ing the vocabulary and language 
skills needed to bring them closer 
to the level of a native English 
speaker. 



to increase 



The challenge for students and 
schools is even greater for English 
language learner students who 
enroll at the middle or high school levels with 
only a few years of prior schooling or with inter- 
rupted schooling. Some will enroll with limited 
content knowledge and literacy skills in their own 
language, making the transition to learning in 
English even more difficult (Short & Fitzsimmons, 
2007). 



How many English language learners are enrolled, 
and how many languages are spoken? 

Approximately 5.1 million English language 
learner students from more than 350 language 
backgrounds are enrolled in grades PreK-12 in 
public schools in the United States (National 
Clearinghouse for Language Acquisition & 
Language Instruction Educational Programs, 
2007). Spanish was the primary language of 



The numbers of English language learner students 
nationally and within the Appalachia Region 
states continue to increase. Nationally, between 
1995/96 and 2005/06 the number of English 
language learner students in grades PreK-12 in- 
creased 57 percent while the overall K-12 popula- 
tion increased 3.7 percent (National Clearinghouse 
for English Language Acquisition, 2007). The 
growth and increased dispersal of the English lan- 
guage learner population has meant an increase in 
the number of districts enrolling English language 
learner students — and an increase in the number 
that anticipate enrolling these students in the near 
future. 

This demographic change has been evident in 
school enrollments in the four Appalachia Region 
states. In 2004/05 English language learner stu- 
dents accounted for 5.6 percent of K-12 enrollment 
in Virginia, 2.1 percent in Tennessee, 1.8 percent 
in Kentucky, and 0.4 percent in West Virginia 
(table 1; National Clearinghouse for English 
Language Acquisition, 2006b). These proportions 
are growing. All four states have experienced 
substantial increases in English language learner 
enrollments. Between 1998/99 and 2004/05 the in- 
creases ranged from 94 percent for West Virginia 
to 315 percent for Kentucky, while during the same 
period total student enrollment increased less than 
10 percent or declined. 

Kentucky and Tennessee are among the states 
identified as “new growth” states— states with the 
fastest-growing foreign-born populations in the 
1990s that were not traditional destination states 
for immigrants (Capps et al., 2002; Capps et al., 
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TABLE 1 

Total and English language learner student K-12 enrollments in Appalachia Region states, 1998/99 and 
2004/05 



State 




1998/99 






2004/05 




Change, 1998/99-2004/05 
(percent) 


All 


English language 
learner students 


All 


English language 
learner students 


All 


English 

language 

learner 


students 


Number 


Percent 


students 


Number 


Percent 


students 


students 


Kentucky 


623,570 


2,693 


0.4 


636,880 


11,181 


1.8 


2.1 


315.2 


Tennessee 


885,848 


9,191 


0.1 


941,097 


19,355 


2.1 


6.2 


110.6 


Virginia 


1,124,022 


26,779 


2.4 


1,203,847 


67,933 


5.6 


7.1 


153.7 


West Virginia 


296,559 


638 


0.2 


280,371 


1,236 


0.4 


-5.4 


93.7 



Source: National Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition and Language Instruction Educational Programs, 2006b. 



2005; Martin & Midgley, 2006; Passel & Zimmer- 
man, 2001). Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 
are among states with a greater than 50 percent 
increase in children of immigrants 1990-2000 
(Capps et al„ 2005). 

Districts in these three states have experienced 
very rapid expansion of their immigrant popula- 
tions as a result of both internal and external 
migration. And in West Virginia, despite its much 
smaller English language learner population, 
several districts are experiencing increases in 
English language learner students as immigrant 
populations have been moving to new areas within 
the state. Thus, within many districts across 
the Appalachia Region both administrators and 
teachers are encountering new challenges related 
to the changing demographics of their student 
populations. 

District enrollment data were analyzed to iden- 
tify districts that were either enrolling their first 
English language learner students or experienc- 
ing at least a 50 percent increase in such students 
(as a proportion of the total enrollment in the 
district; see appendix A). For the three states for 
which multiyear data were available, 29 percent of 
Kentucky districts, 21 percent of Virginia districts, 
and 25 percent of West Virginia districts met 
one of those criteria within a single year. And all 
three states had a larger number of districts that 
experienced first-time English language learner 



enrollment or a 50 percent increase in English 
language learner enrollment in 2004/05 than 
in 2001/02. This pattern was most pronounced 
for West Virginia, which had 6 such districts in 
2001/02 and 14 in 2004/05 (and as many as 17 in 
2003/04). 

These analyses of English language learner student 
enrollments thus confirm that many districts 
across the region are experiencing emerging Eng- 
lish language learner communities. 



How are English language learners distributed 
across districts in the Appalachia Region states? 

There are wide variations in English language 
learner enrollments across districts within each 
state (figures 1-4; table B1 in appendix B). Table 2 
shows the mean number of English language 
learner students for districts. Appendix tables 
B2-B5 in appendix B list the districts within each 
state in each category. 3 

The geographic distribution of districts with Eng- 
lish language learner students within each state 
in the region is shown in maps 1-4 (adapted from 
U.S. Census Bureau state maps). The maps indicate 
census regional divisions, including counties and 
independent cities as appropriate. These maps 
show that English language learner students are 
widely dispersed across the Appalachia Region 
states. 
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FIGURE 1 

Kentucky districts: English language learner 
population as a proportion of total enrollment, 
2004/05 



FIGURE 2 

Tennessee districts: English language learner 
population as a proportion of total enrollment, 
2004/05 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, 2007. Source: Tennessee Department of Education, 2006, 2007. 



FIGURE 3 

Virginia districts: English language learner 
population as a proportion of total enrollment, 
2005/06 



FIGURE 4 

West Virginia districts: English language learner 
population as a proportion of total enrollment, 
2004/05 





Note: Numbers do not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
Source: Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2007. 
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TABLE 2 

Mean English language learner enrollment by level of English language learner representation in districts in 
Appalachia Region states 



English language 
learner representation 
in district (percent of 
total enrollment) 


Kentucky, 2004/05 
(176 districts) 


Tennessee, 2004/05 
(136 districts) 


Virginia, 2005/06 
(132 districts) 


West Virginia, 2004/05 
(55 districts) 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 


Less than 1 percent 


77 


15 


52 


19 


55 


19 


30 


16 


1. 0-4.9 


36 


216 


53 


257 


48 


268 


5 


258 


5.0-9.9 


6 


257 


11 


875 


10 


643 


0 


na 


10 percent or more 3 


0 


na 


3 


296 


9 


5,782 b 


0 


na 


Total number of districts 


















with English language 


















learners enrolled 


119 


88 


119 


211 


122 


593 


35 


51 



na is not applicable. 

a. The highest percentages within any district are 9.4 percent in Kentucky, 38.4 percent in Tennessee, 36.2 percent in Virginia, and 4.3 percent in West 
Virginia. 

b. The high mean reported for Virginia is attributable largely to one district, Fairfax County, which enrolled 30,032 English language learner students in 
2005/06. Prince William County, with 9,831 English language learner students, enrolled the next largest population. 

Source: Tennessee Department of Education, 2006, 2007; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007 for Kentucky, West 
Virginia; Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 



MAP 1 

Distribution of districts with English language learner students in Kentucky, 2004/05 



Counties with districts enrolling 

] No English language learner students 

Less than 5% English language learner students 
] 5% or more English language learner students 





Note: The map shows county boundaries for Kentucky. Each county includes one or more school districts. 
Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007. 
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MAP 2 

Distribution of districts with English language learner students in Tennessee, 2004/05 

Counties with districts enrolling 

] No English language learner students 

Less than 5% English language learner students 
] 5% or more English language learner students 




Note: The map shows county boundaries for Tennessee. Each county includes one or more districts. 
Source: Tennessee Department of Education, 2006, 2007. 



MAP 3 

Distribution of districts with English language learner students in Virginia, 2005/06 



Areas with districts enrolling 

] No English language learner students 

Less than 5% English language learner students 
□ 5% or more English language learner students 
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Note: The map shows county and independent city boundaries for Virginia. As of 2005/06, most of the 135 counties and independent cities operated single 
school districts; however, there are exceptions to this pattern, resulting in a total of 132 school districts. The exceptions are: Bedford (city) students, served 
by Bedford County schools; Clifton Forge (city) students, served by Alleghany County schools; Emporia (city) students, served by Greensville County schools; 
Fairfax (city) students, served by Fairfax County schools; Williamsburg (city) and James City County students, served by the same district; and the towns of 
Colonial Beach and West Point, which operate their own school districts. 

Source: Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 
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MAP 4 

Distribution of districts with English language learner students in West Virginia, 2004/05 

Districts enrolling 

] No English language learner students 

Less than 5% English language learner students 



Note.' The map shows county boundaries for West Virginia. Each county includes one school district. 
Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007. 



HOW ARE DISTRICTS RESPONDING 
TO EMERGING ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
LEARNER COMMUNITIES? 

For a district enrolling its first English language 
learner students and just starting to build capac- 
ity to serve these students, assessing and putting 
into place all the components of effective services 
can be a daunting task. The resources, expertise, 
and infrastructure will not be available immedi- 
ately. For district and school administrators the 
challenges are to identify priorities in establish- 
ing services, to determine how to best use exist- 
ing resources in meeting those priorities, and to 
implement practices that will build capacity to 
effectively address the needs of English language 
learner students. This section discusses prepar- 
ing to serve English language learner students 
and explores the multiple components involved in 
building the capacity to do so. 



The challenges for districts 

District and school administrators in emerging 
English language learner communities are facing 
challenges that require a coordinated and com- 
prehensive response if English language learner 
students are to be given the best opportunity to 
succeed. Yet, as an educator quoted by Wainer 
(2004) noted, “The main block is not knowing 
what to do. . . . The change has been so incredibly 
rapid.” These districts face three primary chal- 
lenges: understanding English language learner 
students, understanding how to respond to rising 
English language learner enrollments, and adapt- 
ing to the pace of change. 

Understanding the students and their experience. 

Where English language learner students are new 
to a community, staff in district offices and schools 
will be challenged to understand the background, 
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Districts face three 
primary challenges: 
understanding English 
language learner 
students, understanding 
how to respond to 
rising English language 
learner enrollments, 
and adapting to the 
pace of change 



language, and culture of these 
students. This can be an issue 
at the first point of contact, the 
enrollment process. Communica- 
tion can be an immediate problem 
if there is no one with the family 
to interpret or translate. Even if 
there is, cultural differences can 
confuse the enrollment process. 
For example, understanding 
naming conventions is important 
to ensure that students’ names 
are entered correctly and consistently throughout 
the record-keeping system. (Marcus, Adger, and 
Arteagoitia, 2007, provide guidance for registra- 
tion staff and district student information system 
staff on dealing with these issues.) Administra- 
tive staff and teachers need to understand what 
it means to be learning a second language while 
also learning academic content. Similarly, when 
the English language learner student enrollees are 
immigrants new to the United States, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that they and their parents are 
also learning how to live in a new community and 
culture. This may be particularly difficult for those 
with experiences that have continuing emotional 
and health repercussions. 



the first English language learner student enrolls 
unexpectedly. It is an entirely different challenge 
when the one or two initial English language 
learner enrollees are followed, say, by another 17 
English language learner enrollees the next week. 

For school districts in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia the growth in English 
language learner student populations has been 
rapid, with substantial changes from one year to 
the next. For example, from 1994/95 to 2004/05, 
105 of Virginia’s 122 districts (86 percent) with 
English language learner students experienced 
at least one year in which the English language 
learner population as a proportion of total enroll- 
ment in the district increased by at least 50 percent 
over the previous year. One in four of Virginia’s 
districts with English language learner students 
experienced such increases three or more times 
over that 10 -year period, an indication of the dy- 
namic change occurring in the region. Although 
parallel data for the period were not available for 
the other Appalachia Region states, district-level 
data on English language learner enrollments for 
recent years suggest a similar pattern of ongoing 
change (appendix A describes the data sources, 
methodology, and analyses). 



Understanding how to respond to English language 
learner enrollments. An administrator in a district 
with an emerging English language learner com- 
munity will need to set priorities as the district 
begins establishing procedures for providing 
services to enrolling English language learner 
students. The literature offers a wide range of 
information on characteristics of effective instruc- 
tional programs. However, guidance is needed 
on the beginning steps in building an effective 
program for English language learner students 
and the types of decisions to be made. This will be 
challenging, particularly when local resources and 
infrastructure to support services are limited. 

Adapting to the pace of change. The rapid pace 
at which many districts have undergone demo- 
graphic change adds to the challenge. A district 
and school may face a significant challenge as 



Such changes can have a large impact on schools 
even when the number of English language learner 
students is small. West Virginia has a relatively 
small English language learner population, but 
the students are moving into new areas, and 
individual districts have experienced substantial 
increases. One West Virginia district that en- 
rolled only 3 English language learner students in 
2000/01 had 60 English language learner students 
by 2004/05, with the increase occurring over two 
years. The 60 English language learner students 
represent less than 1 percent of student enrollment 
in the district, but such rapid changes have a major 
impact on both schools and classrooms, with 
implications for all aspects of the education infra- 
structure. Far smaller English language learner 
enrollments present similar challenges, since each 
English language learner student must be assured 
of a challenging and high-quality curriculum. 
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Whether there are 5 or 50 students, the teachers 
and staff must understand how to effectively in- 
volve the students in instruction and promote each 
student’s development of English proficiency and 
achievement of academic content standards. 



District responses to the enrollment 
of English language learners 

Districts without prior experience or training in 
working with English language learner students 
face challenges in addressing these students’ 
needs. The challenges may be especially daunting 
for districts in areas remote from key resources. 
State education agency administrators in the Ap- 
palachia Region note that many of their districts 
are enrolling English language learner students for 
the first time and need information. The needs are 
particularly acute in the many small and rural dis- 
tricts that are more likely to have limited resources 



and infrastructure to support English language 
learner services. 

Information was collected on the experiences of 
districts enrolling English language learner stu- 
dents for the first time and of those experiencing 
large and rapid increases in the numbers of Eng- 
lish language learner students. This effort included 
examination of the literature focused on districts 
in emerging English language learner commu- 
nities and interviews with a limited number of 
district and school administrators in the Appala- 
chia Region. 4 (See box 2 and appendix A for more 
information on the research methodology). 

The purpose of the literature review and the 
interviews was to describe some of the experiences 
of staff in schools and district offices as they work 
with existing infrastructure and resources to meet 
the needs of their changing student population. 



BOX 2 

Literature review and interviews 

Information was collected on the ex- 
periences of districts enrolling new 
or significantly increased English 
language learners through literature 
reviews and interviews with district 
and school administrators. 

Literature reviews 

Relevant literature sources were identi- 
fied through searches of databases, 
key resource center and clearinghouse 
web sites, and examinations of the 
reference lists of key documents. The 
literature review included database 
searches focused on documents from 
1990 to the present. The 14 relevant 
documents that were identified include 
case study descriptions of districts or 
schools and guidance documents. A 
limited number of documents were 
found that addressed the experience 
of districts newly enrolling English 



language learner students. Appendix 
A lists the documents included in the 
review and their key characteristics. 

Interviews 

Nine interviews were conducted with 
district and school administrators 
responsible for English language 
learner services to gain further 
insight into the needs, resources, 
and capacity-building histories of 
districts and schools that had expe- 
rienced English language learner en- 
rollments for the first time or a rapid 
increase in enrollments. The districts 
were identified through data analysis 
or by nomination by the state educa- 
tion agency coordinator. Schools were 
identified by nomination by the dis- 
trict respondent. The districts include 
four rural districts and two districts 
classified as urban fringe areas, based 
on the geographic classifications used 
in the National Center for Education 
Statistics. Total enrollments in the 



districts ranged from 3,883 to 28,104 
students, and enrollments of English 
language learner students ranged 
from 100 to 474. From 1 to as many 
as 34 language groups were repre- 
sented in the districts, although the 
predominant language was Spanish 
for all but one district. (Appendix A 
provides details on the respondents 
and on the districts they represent). 

The interviews were conducted to 
gain insight into how districts had 
responded to a new English language 
learner population, the needs they 
had identified, and the resources they 
had used at different stages in work- 
ing with English language learner 
students. Although limited in num- 
ber and scope, the conversations with 
the district and school administrators 
revealed the paths traveled by district 
and school staff in building greater 
capacity to serve English language 
learner students. 
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The findings reported here are not intended as 
recommendations but as part of an exploration 
of how districts respond to the challenge of new 
student and teacher needs. The information is 
organized by components of services (infrastruc- 
ture components). The amount of information is 
uneven across these components, with limited 
examples for some components and more details 
for others. These differences may be informative as 
well, in that they reject what has been highlighted 
in the literature and perhaps reject varying areas 
of focus among the interview respondents. 

Key components of services that 

support academic success 

Districts that have not anticipated enrollment of 
English language learners typically take ad hoc 
steps, using existing resources to define a set of 
services for the new students. As these districts 
develop responses to English language learner en- 
rollments, they build an infrastructure of support. 
Academic success for English language learner 
students depends on a number of components 
that, once combined, enable effective instruction 
when offered within a context of support and high 
expectations and implemented with careful atten- 
tion to student outcomes in relation to the instruc- 
tional and other services provided to each student. 

The role of infrastructure in building a system of 
response. C®en, a first element to consider for 
English language learner services is instruction — 
what to provide and how to provide it. There are 
many resources on this topic. However, a focus on 
classroom instruction alone is not sufficient. With- 
out adequate infrastructure to support instruction, 
students are less likely to succeed (Wainer, 2004). 
Thus, the goal in examining the literature and con- 
ducting interviews was to develop an understand- 
ing of district responses to the English language 
learner populations in terms of the infrastructure 
components involved and the relative priorities 
attached to these components. 

Infrastructure components. The term infrastructure 
here refers to the various elements of the overall 



system needed to provide services to meet the needs 
of English language learner students. Infrastructure 
is generally understood as “a set of interconnected 
structural elements that provide the framework sup- 
porting an entire structure” (Infrastructure, 2007). 

Thus, this review began by identifying infrastruc- 
ture components applied to services for English 
language learner students. A list of 15 components 
of services was constructed and then organized 
into five categories (table 3). 

Many of the components have been addressed in 
depth within the field, and information is available 
from a range of resources. However, discussions of 
services for English language learner students oKlen 
assume a context in which a program is already in 
place, with a variety of resources at hand. Districts 
with emerging English language learner com- 
munities oien develop services in a context where 
access to resources is more difficult or unavailable 
(certified English as a second language or bilingual 
specialists may be lacking in a region or sources of 
coursework material and professional development 
may be distant and not easily accessed). Thus, the 
focus in this effort was on district additions to or 



TABLE 3 

Infrastructure categories and components of 
services for English language learner students 



1 Category 


Component 


Personnel 


Leadership structures 
Staffing 

Professional development 


Instruction 


Instructional services 

Curriculum 

Materials 


Administration 


Registration 
Funding mechanisms 
Data/data management 


Assessment 


Identification 

Language proficiency/academic 
achievement 


Outreach 


Students 
Parents 
Community 
Social services 



Source: Authors' analysis based on data described in text. 
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adaptations of existing infrastructure in response to 
their new English language learner population and 
on paths taken toward building increased capacity 
for serving English language learner students. 



Building capacity in districts with emerging 
English language learner communities 

Organized under the 5 categories and 15 infra- 
structure components listed in table 3, examples 
from the literature and the interviews with 
administrators are presented below, showing 
how districts are responding to emerging English 
language learner communities. For many of the 
components the findings are descriptive only, 
providing examples of steps taken by districts. In 
some cases, however, the literature and the inter- 
views appear to reject a consensus of practice and 
opinion. For example, the establishment of a clear 
leadership structure was identified as important in 
both the literature and the interviews. 5 

Personnel 

Leadership. An individual, or leadership com- 
mittee, should be tasked with taking the lead on 
developing a program for English language learner 
students, according to both the literature review 
and the interviews. 

Examples from the literature 

• Designating a teacher with an interest or 
relevant background in English language 
learner instruction as responsible for lead- 
ing the program. In a rural school district 
in Virginia discussed in Wrigley (2000), 

a curriculum specialist with no experi- 
ence in instruction, but who was willing 
to learn, took the lead in administering 
the district English as a second language 
(ESL) program. As a result of her efforts 
the program became a model for other 
rural districts in the state. 

• Establishing strong and positive leader- 
ship. In a guide for rural districts with 



a low proportion of English language 
learner students, Hill and Flynn (2004) 
emphasize the importance of strong lead- 
ership with a positive “can do” approach. 
The authors point out that positive leader- 
ship sets the stage for acceptance and 
focused problem-solving. They note that 
this is an important first step, particularly 
when the local community has been eth- 
nically homogeneous and has had little 
experience with people from other lin- 
guistic and cultural backgrounds. A posi- 
tive approach 
modeled by 



The establishment 



of a clear leadership 
structure was identified 
as important in both 
the literature and 
the interviews 



administrators 
and program 
leadership is also 
noted in the New 
York University, 

Metro Center for 
Urban Education 

(2001) report as an important element in 
successfully planning and implement- 
ing services for English language learner 
students at both district and school levels. 



Formally identifying services for English 
language learners as part of a designated 
administrator’s responsibility. The New 
York University, Metro Center for Urban 
Education (2001) report advises district 
administrators to identify a lead person 
early on to take responsibility for gathering 
information and developing a program. 

Building a formal leadership structure 
to counsel and advise the district. Some 
districts have started out by building a 
leadership structure for their English 
language learner programs (Brunn, 2000; 
Hill & Flynn, 2004; Wrigley, 2000). A rural 
district in Wyoming formed an advisory 
council that included representatives 
from the district and schools as well as 
staff from Mid-Continent Research for 
Education and Learning (Hill & Flynn, 
2004). The mission of the council was to 
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increase its knowledge of the district’s legal 
obligations to English language learner 
students and to detail the district’s policies 
on English language learner students. 
Similarly, a rural district in Illinois that 
experienced a rapid increase in enroll- 
ments of K-12 English language learner 
students established a steering committee 
of representative stakeholders (students, 
parents, and teachers) to draKl a document 
outlining principles and beliefs on educa- 
tion to guide practice (Brunn, 2000). 



Identifying teachers 
with the appropriate 
training and certification 
for working with English 
language learner 
students is essential 



Voices from the interviews. For most districts 
program staffing begins with designating 
one person as the lead on developing services 
for English language learner students. In 
some cases this was a district Title I or other 
administrator; in other cases it was some- 
one with relevant skills — for example, with 
a background in linguistics or Spanish. The 
motivation and energy of this lead person are 
important in determining what is learned 
about serving English language learner stu- 
dents and what steps are taken. For example, 
one administrator, once assigned responsi- 
bility for the English language 
learner program, began reading 
and attending conferences and 
learning about English language 
learner students and instructional 
approaches to address their needs 
so that she could share the infor- 
mation with the teachers. 



Staffing. Identifying teachers with the appropriate 
training and certification for working with English 
language learner students is essential, according 
to the literature review. But the interviews show 
that staffing is a difficult component to address 
in many of the districts receiving new English 
language learner populations. 

Examples from the literature 

• Making optimum use of local resources. 

Strategies for staffing a program include 



using as many local resources as possible 
(Berube, 2000). The guide developed by 
Berube describes approaches to staff- 
ing and professional development that 
consider situations in which there is a 
scarcity of qualified bilingual and ESL 
staff. Berube includes a list of organiza- 
tions to contact in advertising for teachers 
in order to fully draw on potential candi- 
dates in a local area. He also discusses the 
roles of paraprofessionals and adminis- 
trators and refers to mainstream teachers 
as having a critical role in the instruction 
of English language learner students. 

• " Growing ” a qualified staff for English 

language learner services from within the 
district. Hill and Flynn (2004) mention 
professional development options, such 
as opportunities for staff to earn col- 
lege credit by attending workshops on 
language and literacy development. Such 
opportunities could lead to endorsement 
or certification specific to working with 
English language learner students. Murry 
and Herrera (1998) refer to district fund- 
ing for teachers and administrators to 
obtain ESL endorsement as a way to build 
district staffing resources. 

Voices from the interviews. The district 
administrators reported on the difficulties of 
identifying instructional staff and described 
strategies for resolving them. One strategy is 
to look more closely at resources in the com- 
munity, to maximize the use of locally avail- 
able staffing resources. In one district the for- 
eign-born spouse of a classroom teacher with 
certification for teaching English as a foreign 
language assisted as an ESL teacher. Another 
district identified a parent with training in 
education who had been an English language 
learner student in her early teens and hired 
her to assist as a liaison and paraprofessional. 
More than one district identified classroom 
teachers who were eager to include English 
language learner students in their classes 
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or at least were comfortable doing so. Other 
means of maximizing local resources included 
identifying foreign language teachers who 
might serve as resources for communication, 
including translation; identifying other people 
in the extended school community who might 
have knowledge of other languages or cultures 
(such as a spouse of a teacher, a parent of a 
student); and identifying and using any avail- 
able translation skills in the community to 
speak with parents when they visit the school 
or to assist at a parent meeting. 

Other approaches mentioned were various 
strategies for “growing staff from within” 
that provided support for teachers and other 
staff to take on additional coursework toward 
bilingual or ESL endorsement. The adminis- 
trators noted that difficulties in hiring quali- 
fied staff oKen mean too few staff in relation 
to growing needs, with the result that an ESL 
teacher may be constantly traveling between 
schools, with little time to consult with class- 
room teachers. 

Professional development. Teachers have a stronger 
foundation for working with English language 
learner students when they understand the lin- 
guistic and cultural backgrounds of the students, 
patterns in second language acquisition, the 
students’ specific education needs (such as level of 
prior schooling and first language literacy skills), 
and strategies for involving their English language 
learner students in meaningful ways in instruc- 
tional activities. 

Examples from the literature 

• Providing ongoing, long-term profes- 
sional development and support. Hill and 
Flynn (2004) discuss the importance 
of long-term professional development 
approaches and the need to support and 
encourage collaboration among ESL and 
mainstream teachers. In the district they 
studied, the district leadership team 
worked with the technical assistance 



Teachers have a stronger 
foundation for working 
with English language 
learner students when 
they understand 
the linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds 
of the students 



provider to de- 
velop a year-long 
plan for profes- 
sional develop- 
ment for all ad- 
ministrators and 
teachers in the 
district, includ- 
ing mainstream 
and ESL teach- 
ers. They chose a half-day training format 
so that substitute teachers and teacher 
release time could be used effectively. 
Murry and Elerrera (1998) point out that 
the long-term, self-directed approach to 
professional development taken by Kan- 
sas State University (see below) offered 
some unexpected benefits, such as an 
increase in district funding for participa- 
tion of teachers and administrators in the 
program for ESL endorsement. 



Using technology-based distance educa- 
tion models of professional development. 
Murry and TTerrera (1998) outline an 
innovative, video-based distance-learning 
approach used by Kansas State University 
to provide professional development to 
teachers in geographically isolated dis- 
tricts. The program included direct and 
extended instructor-participant contacts 
and a variety of ways to provide feedback 
to participants, such as email lists, email, 
and a toll-free phone line. The approach 
was long-term and self-directed. The 
video sessions provided ample opportuni- 
ties for direct interaction with colleagues 
about common interests and concerns in 
professional practice. While the specific 
technology (video-based) is being sup- 
planted by newer, web-based approaches, 
the principles of practice demonstrated 
remain valid, and participants reported 
these sessions to be very useful. 



Involving all teachers and staff in pro- 
fessional development sessions and 
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opportunities. Hill and Flynn (2004) point 
out that it is important to include all staff 
in professional development, not just ESL 
instructors, since English language learner 
students oKlen spend most of their instruc- 
tional time in mainstream classrooms. 



• Employing a variety of models of pro- 
fessional development. Wainer (2004) 
refers to a range of innovative strategies 
for teacher training. Examples include 
peer-teaching, in which an ESL teacher 
coaches a content-area teacher, and 
comprehensive courses on working with 
English language learner students for 
all content-area teachers. Such courses 
would include second language acquisi- 
tion, district policy, identification of 
English language learner students, impact 
of culture, strategies for instruction, and 
information on how to access online 
information on instruction of English 
language learner students. In Gwinnett 
County, Georgia, for example, all teachers 
receive an intensive series of professional 
development sessions related to working 
with English language learner students 
(Hamann, 2003). 



One district without 
nearby universities 
or colleges to 
offer professional 
development provided 
training to mainstream 
teachers through an 
online university course 



Providing opportunities for teachers to 
become familiar with students’ homes, 
community backgrounds, and experi- 
ences. In the Georgia project described 
by Hamann (2003), professional develop- 
ment for instructors included a summer 
institute in Mexico and opportunities to 
view the communities from which their 
students had originally come. The 
participants viewed the experience 
as extremely useful and motivating. 
Wainer (2004) describes innovative 
strategies in professional develop- 
ment that address the potential 
for discrimination. These include 
involving staff in training and role- 
playing to increase understanding 
of the experience of immigrant 



students and developing opportunities for 
multicultural awareness, such as inter- 
action among immigrant groups in the 
district and school and among staff and 
students in the school (including hold- 
ing international dinners and embedding 
information about culture in instruction). 

Voices from the interviews. Professional de- 
velopment was acknowledged as very impor- 
tant across the districts. Several respondents 
recounted their early efforts to learn and share 
information about their newly arrived English 
language learner students. They described 
various efforts to collect professional develop- 
ment information in the very earliest stages 
of their districts’ experience in working with 
English language learner students. 

In some districts professional development 
began as simply providing copies of informa- 
tion on English language learner students 
and their instruction to teachers with English 
language learner students in their classes. In 
one district the lead person for the English 
language learner program conducted research 
on English language learner students, sum- 
marized the information, and placed copies of 
the information into the mailboxes of teach- 
ers working with English language learner 
students. In another district the coordinator 
summarized the information she gathered 
from reading newsletters and other sources of 
information and from sessions at local confer- 
ences so that she could pass on the informa- 
tion to the classroom teachers. 

In another case consultants were hired to work 
with an initial group of students for six weeks 
and then to provide assistance and technical 
support to a part-time teacher designated as 
the lead for English language learner services. 

Some districts offered stipends to teachers 
who took coursework toward endorsement. 
One district without nearby universities or 
colleges to offer professional development 
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provided training to mainstream teachers 
through an online university course. Another 
district obtained licenses for access to an 
online mini-course providing basic informa- 
tion for teachers on working with English 
language learner students. 

In another district the administrator noted 
that more formal professional development 
approaches were put into place as numbers 
grew and teachers began to feel increasingly 
challenged and frustrated by the need for 
assistance on how best to work with their 
English language learner students. 

Several respondents emphasized the impor- 
tance of contacting local professional organi- 
zations and conferences and of networking 
with other districts with similar challenges. 
These connections were described as extremely 
helpful and in some cases “eye-opening.” One 
respondent described how the first conference 
she attended taught her how teachers could 
improve their interactions with students by 
gaining understanding of the students’ culture. 
She was able to inform classroom teachers 
about how to make changes in ways that they 
perceived as very helpful to themselves and to 
students. Professional development efforts also 
included tasking ESL resource teachers to work 
with classroom teachers to support instruction. 



Instruction 

Instructional services. A program for instruction 
of English language learner students comprises 
not only specialized assistance from an ESL or 
bilingual specialist teacher but also high-quality 
instruction when the student is taught within 
mainstream settings (Echevarria, Vogt, & Short, 
2004; Hill & Flynn, 2006; Francis et al., 2006a, b,c; 
George Washington University, 1996). 

Examples from the literature 

• Selecting a program that takes into ac- 
count available staffing resources. An issue 



common to several districts concerned 
the selection of an instructional program 
relative to the resources available in 
the district. In many small or rural and 
remote districts finding ESL teachers and 
bilingual paraprofessionals can be a great 
challenge. The district may have to make 
program choices that can be implemented 
with the staff at hand. Faced with this 
challenge, a rural school district in Wyo- 
ming described by Hill and Flynn (2004) 
adopted the Sheltered Instruction Obser- 
vation Protocol (Echevarria et al., 2004), a 
research-based instructional model used 
by mainstream teachers to teach both 
English and academic content to English 
language learner students. Teachers use 
instructional 
strategies that 



help students 
learn academic 
content and 
build English 
proficiency 
(such as coop- 
erative learning 
and graphic 
organizers). 



A program for 
instruction of English 
language learner 
students comprises 
specialized assistance 
from an ESL or bilingual 
specialist teacher and 
high-quality instruction 
in mainstream settings 



Developing programs designed to ease the 
transition of immigrants into the schools. 
Wainer (2004) notes that some areas with 
newly emerging immigrant communities 
are experimenting with newcomer cen- 
ters for adolescent immigrant students. 
While these centers have received positive 
reviews from teachers and students, he 
notes that evidence is still lacking of their 
effectiveness in moving students into the 
mainstream. Chang (1990) provides a 
detailed discussion of key elements that 
help make newcomer programs and other 
education interventions responsive to the 
needs of English language learner stu- 
dents. Such elements include a compre- 
hensive and centralized intake process, 
with links to health and social services as 
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well as assessment and placement; clear 
entry and exit criteria for the program; 
flexible program structure to accom- 
modate mid-year entry; a curriculum 
that values and incorporates students’ 
cultures, languages, and experiences; and 
teachers, support staff, and administra- 
tors with the training and experience 
to understand and address the needs of 
newcomers. 



Curricula for English 
language learners 
provide a foundation 
for academic success 
when they are designed 
to ensure adequate 
progress toward both 
academic proficiency in 
English and achievement 
of content standards 



Voices from the interviews. District administra- 
tors reported using a variety of approaches and 
materials. Several reported a focus on pull-out 
ESL instruction and efforts to support collabo- 
ration between ESL teachers and mainstream 
teachers. While most instructional services are 
provided by pull-out sessions, there are also 
“push-in” approaches, in which an ESL spe- 
cialist assists in instructing English language 
learner students within the classroom. In pro- 
viding instruction to English language learner 
students, several respondents referred to the 
need to make students feel comfortable and to 
help students understand school routines and 
expectations. In one high school experiencing 
a larger influx of English language learner 

students, the program coordinator 
is planning a team-taught class in 
English language arts (taught by 
an English language arts teacher 
and an ESL teacher). 



Respondents also identified other 
strategies, including identifying 
teachers with an interest in having 
English language learner students 
in the class and placing new Eng- 
lish language learner students in 
classrooms with another Eng- 
lish language learner student or pairing an 
English language learner student with a more 
proficient English language learner student. 



Curriculum. Curricula for English language 
learners provide a foundation for academic suc- 
cess when they are designed to ensure adequate 



progress toward both academic proficiency in Eng- 
lish and achievement of content standards. 

Examples from the literature. Hill and Flynn 
(2004) emphasize the importance of choosing 
an ESL curriculum that addresses the needs of 
English language learner students for explicit 
language development activities, such as daily 
exercises to build oral language proficiency 
and develop literacy skills, including vocabu- 
lary development activities and explicit gram- 
mar instruction. 

Voices from the interviews. An administrator 
described the transition in the school from a 
focus on promoting their students’ growth in 
English language proficiency to a dual focus 
on language and academic content objectives. 
The staff recognized that they needed to set 
academic goals for their English language 
learners from the very beginning so that the 
students would have the foundation they 
needed for success in later grades. 

Some administrators reported using computer 
soKIware for English language learning as a 
key element in the curriculum for English 
language learner students. 

Materials. Until English language learner students 
achieve full academic proficiency in English, 
they will require materials developed for English 
language learner students or that support English 
language learner student use. Teachers will also 
need to become skilled in applying instructional 
methods that make standard content and materi- 
als more accessible to English language learner 
students. 

Examples from the literature. One strategy 
for identifying materials is to ask districts 
experienced in working with English lan- 
guage learner students for recommendations 
and perhaps to arrange to borrow sample 
materials. Another strategy is to use publish- 
ers’ examination copies and to visit pub- 
lisher booths at conferences (Mid-Continent 
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Comprehensive Center, 2005). Creating a 
district or school library of English language 
learner resources can increase access to 
materials for staff across a district (New York 
University, Metro Center for Education, 2001). 

Voices from the interviews. Administrators 
described their efforts to obtain materials for 
English language learner students as initially 
piecemeal in approach. Later, their efforts be- 
came more focused on ensuring a consistent 
and coherent set of materials for students at 
different proficiency levels and across grades. 
One respondent referred to a library that the 
district had been creating over several years as 
a source of materials and resources; another 
mentioned how useful it was to attend a con- 
ference and review the publishers’ exhibits. 
Other administrators referred to the use of 
computer-based instructional soKIware and 
web-based instructional activities. 

Administration 

Registration. Registration involves gathering 
information on prior education, including trans- 
lating transcripts from other countries, and ap- 
plying consistent procedures to identify students 
who should be assessed for eligibility for English 
language learner programs. Thus new policies and 
procedures may be needed to ensure that registra- 
tion staff are informed about working with English 
language learner students and their families, that 
procedures are in place to ensure consistent data 
collection, and that translation support is available 
when needed. When naming conventions in the 
student’s language and culture differ from those 
of English, registration procedures should include 
consistent practices for entering student names 
into forms and databases. (See Marcus et al., 2007, 
for a guide on naming conventions developed for 
districts in the Appalachia Region.) 

Voices from the interviews. District admin- 
istrators referred to the need to establish 
consistent registration procedures for newly 
arriving English language learner students 



across staff and across schools. Initially, many 
districts used ad hoc approaches to regis- 
ter the small numbers of English language 
learner students arriving. Elowever, as the 
numbers grew, administrators recognized the 
need for formal procedures that were consis- 
tent across sites. One coordinator mentioned 
implementation of a 
home language sur- 
vey for all students 
each year to ensure 
that all students who 
should be assessed 
for English language 
learner services 
would be included. 

This enabled the 
district to identify 

other English language learner students in 
the schools who had not been previously 
identified. One administrator referred to the 
need for assistance in translating transcripts, 
mentioning that she had been able to obtain 
district resources for this. 



New policies and 
procedures may be 
needed to ensure that 
registration staff are 
informed about working 
with English language 
learner students 
and their families 



Funding. Districts with new populations of English 
language learner students will not have funding 
sources in place to support the development work 
and services to be provided and so will need to 
identify funding sources and mechanisms. Very 
few documents mention funding mechanisms for 
English language learner programs. Interview 
respondents were asked and some volunteered 
comments about funding. In smaller districts 
funding is frequently a concern, particularly when 
the English language learner group is not large 
enough to trigger target funding. 

Examples from the literature 

• Grant programs can sometimes provide 

start-up funds. TTamann (2003) refers 
to grant funding obtained to support 
services for English language learner 
students as part of a coherent program 
within the local area that involved 
collaboration with the Universidad de 
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Monterrey in Mexico. Similarly, Mon- 
tavon and Kinser (1996) mention the use 
of Chapter 1 Migrant Education Funds 
to initiate a district’s summer migrant 
education program. 

• Professional development opportunities 
can be used to build capacity. Murry and 
Herrera (1996) discuss an increase in 
district funding for teacher participation 
in the state university’s program for ESL 
endorsement. This reference, while older 
than the others, is consistent with current 
concerns to achieve high-quality instruc- 
tion for English language learner students 
by ensuring that all teachers understand 
effective practice in instructing English 
language learner students. 

• Funding to support English language 
learner students is motivated by the 
emphasis on assessment and account- 
ability. Wrigley (2000) points out that 
the increased emphasis on standards and 
high-stakes testing and related questions 
about fair treatment of English language 
learner students has resulted in some 
rural districts gaining additional state 
and local funding. 



It is important that 
districts and schools 
establish consistent 
procedures and 
administer assessments 
to determine a 
student's eligibility 
for English language 
learner services 



Voices from the interviews. One district ad- 
ministrator referred to state funds made avail- 
able to develop resources and provide profes- 
sional development for teachers in districts 
with newly enrolling English language learner 
students. In general, however, administrators 
noted the difficulty of funding ser- 
vices. Administrators also noted 
that moving from consultant- 
based or part-time ESL specialist 
services to a full-time designated 
position was an important transi- 
tion and a much anticipated 
step forward in support for their 
programs. One program coordina- 
tor, who had begun serving the 
English language learner students 



on a consultant basis and later in a designated 
full-time position, noted that as the numbers 
of students continued to grow, she was able 
to obtain district funding for an additional 
position by demonstrating that it was not pos- 
sible to visit in one day the number of schools 
she was expected to visit given the increased 
enrollments of English language learner 
students. 

Data and data management. School and district 
staff will be able to make better decisions about 
English language learner student instruction and 
progress if key background information is col- 
lected and if data management and reporting 
systems make these data available to district and 
school staff. Ideally, the data systems would in- 
clude information on how long a student has been 
in the district and in schools within the United 
States and how much prior education the student 
has received outside the United States. NCLB and 
state regulations on NCLB implementation require 
reporting on English language learner students 
as a separate subgroup once the English language 
learner population reaches a specified level. 

Examples from the literature. Data collec- 
tion systems are important for keeping both 
demographic data and accountability data on 
English language learner students. Hill and 
Flynn (2004) describe a district’s development 
of a data collection system to monitor the 
progress of each student. Both demographic 
data (school, grade level, place of birth, native 
language, time in United States) and outcome 
data (pre- and post-test scores on the Wood- 
cock-Munoz Language Survey, projected and 
actual gains in English proficiency, scores on 
district and statewide achievement tests) were 
collected and used for monitoring the prog- 
ress of each student identified by the home 
language survey as speaking a language other 
than English at home. This data management 
system was found to be an extremely useful 
tool for accountability and decisionmaking on 
English language learner students. 
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Voices from the interviews. Two of the districts 
described efforts to maintain records on back- 
ground and assessment data on their English 
language learner students and the importance 
of these for decisionmaking about students. 
One administrator referred to the heavy 
demands for data gathering placed on the 
schools and districts by NCLB requirements. 
She further noted, however, that one benefit of 
these demands was increased visibility for the 
program and greater likelihood that decision- 
makers would address program needs. 

Some district administrators commented on 
the importance of data systems for other pur- 
poses, including preparing for later reporting 
requirements, supporting decisionmaking, 
evaluating student progress, and document- 
ing district and school needs for staff and 
other support when requesting funding. 



Assessment 

Identification for English language learner services. 

It is important that districts and schools establish 
consistent procedures and administer assessments 
to determine a student’s eligibility for English 
language learner services and to support place- 
ment decisions. 

Examples from the literature 

• Establish consistent means of identify- 

ing students eligible for English language 
learner services. Hill and Flynn (2004) 
describe instruments and practices for 
identification and ongoing evaluation of 
student eligibility for English language 
learner services. For example, outcomes 
of the Woodcock-Munoz Language 
Survey were used to determine which 
students were recommended for place- 
ment in the English language learner 
program. These assessment outcomes 
were also used to monitor student prog- 
ress and to determine when students were 
eligible for exit from the program. AKIer 



students transitioned to a mainstream 
program, their progress was monitored 
for one year. Similarly, Montavon and 
Kinser (1996) describe the use of the 
Woodcock Language Proficiency Battery- 
Revised (1991) for student identification 
and placement in the rural district they 
observed. 



• Establish consistent means of ongoing 
monitoring of appropriate placement and 
needs. Montavon and Kinser (1996) de- 
scribe monitoring procedures. To moni- 
tor English language learner students’ 
academic progress, the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills (1986) was administered in the 
fall and the Riverside Achievement Test 
(Prueba de Realizacion, 1991) in Spanish 
in the spring. Alternative assessments for 
tracking progress were also administered 
during the summer Migrant Educational 
Program (journals tracked writing devel- 
opment and a math achievement test was 
administered at the end of the program). 



Voices from the interviews. One administra- 
tor developed an assessment at intake for 
determining student proficiency in English 
through a brief interview. Another noted that 
assessment at intake was initially for oral 
proficiency only but 
that the district later 
began to include a lit- 
eracy assessment to 
better assess student 
ability to partici- 
pate in instruction 
and to more accu- 
rately guide student 
placement. 



Districts and schools 
will need to become 
familiar with legislative 
requirements for 
assessment of English 
language learner 
students' level of 
English proficiency 



Assessment of progress in English language and 
in achievement of academic content standards. 

Districts and schools will need to become familiar 
with legislative requirements for assessment of 
English language learner students’ level of English 
proficiency and regulations for implementation of 
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assessments through their state education agency 
federal programs office. Teachers will benefit from 
the use of assessment data to track the progress of 
English language learner students in developing 
proficiency in English and to inform instruction. 



questions about how to assign grades to 
students who are English language learn- 
ers; they were unsure of how to complete 
quarterly reports on students with little 
English proficiency. 



Practices and policies 
that reach out to English 
language learner 
students can help 
them to understand 
the culture of the 
school and classroom 



Examples from the literature. Chang (1990) 
emphasizes the importance of program evalu- 
ation to assess and document the impact of 
student participation in newcomer programs. 
Montavon and Kinser (1996) describe the 

use of assessment to monitor the 
progress of students in the Transi- 
tional Bilingual Program, includ- 
ing use of assessments in both 
English and Spanish and the use 
of both standardized and alterna- 
tive formative assessments (such 
as journals used to track writing 
development). 



Voices from the interviews 



• Administrators noted that the NCLB 
requirements focused the attention of 
superintendents and other decisionmak- 
ers on English language learner program 
needs. Even where the numbers were too 
low to trigger reporting requirements 
under the NCLB Act, program admin- 
istrators with small numbers of English 
language learner students were aware 
that they would need to report on English 
language learner subgroups in the future, 
as the population increased. Thus, NCLB 
requirements highlighted the impor- 
tance of ensuring that English language 
learner students were making adequate 
progress so that the district would be 
prepared to demonstrate adequate yearly 
progress when reporting did become a 
requirement. 



• Respondents in at least two districts 
described questions asked by classroom 
teachers related to assessment issues. 
For example, teachers frequently asked 



Outreach 

Outreach to students. Practices and policies that 
reach out to English language learner students can 
help them to understand the culture of the school 
and classroom and feel comfortable and welcome 
in the learning environment. 

Examples from the literature. It is important 
to consider the environment being provided 
for English language learner students. Un- 
derstanding that the students may be fearful 
in their new environment, administrators 
and teachers should take advantage of op- 
portunities to make students feel welcome 
and help them get to know English-speaking 
students (Mid-Continent Comprehensive 
Center, 2005). 

Voices from the interviews. One administra- 
tor noted the importance of making students 
feel welcome and comfortable in their new 
environment, based on the staff’s belief that 
the students cannot do their best academically 
if they are struggling socially and emotion- 
ally. At the same time this administrator and 
others noted that although at first— very early 
in their experience in working with English 
language learner students— the staff felt it was 
sufficient to give support and encouragement 
to the English language learner students, they 
came to recognize that it was equally impor- 
tant to set high expectations for performance 
from the start and not to be satisfied with 
the students becoming more comfortable 
and more proficient in English alone. In one 
program the staff decided to ensure that 
kindergarten and grade 1 students were given 
additional instructional support in meeting 
academic standards as a key to their success 
in later grades. 
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Outreach to parents. Families of English language 
learners oflen do not understand schooling prac- 
tices (such as homework policies, field-trip proce- 
dures, parent-teacher meetings) and are uncom- 
fortable coming into schools. Specific and regular 
efforts to reach out to parents can help them 
to understand such practices and to feel more 
comfortable visiting schools. For both schools and 
districts the first step is to identify local and other 
resources to provide interpretation and translation 
support for communication with parents and oth- 
ers in the English language learner community. 

Examples from the literature 

• Establish connections with students’ 
homes. In the majority of documents 
reviewed, establishing connections 
with students’ homes was regarded as 
an integral part of an English language 
learner program. Thus, for example, in 
Brunn’s (2000) study of a rural Mid- 
western school district the parents were 
involved in developing and implementing 
the English language learner program 
together with the students, teachers, and 
school and district administrators. While 
consensus building was difficult at times, 
Brunn stresses the importance of involv- 
ing all stakeholders. The Mid-Continent 
Comprehensive Center (2005) notes the 
cultural differences in views about parent 
and school contacts. 

• Broaden opportunities for interacting with 
parents. Wrigley (2000) emphasizes the 
need to cultivate links between home and 
school by going beyond translating docu- 
ments into the families’ native languages. 
She describes a school in rural Virginia 
whose principal greatly increased the 
participation of Hispanic parents through 
a series of parent meetings, conducted in 
Spanish, on the importance of parents’ 
involvement in their children’s educa- 
tion. Hamann (2003) describes what 
some called the ultimate home visit, as 



teachers from one Georgia district trav- 
eled to the areas in Mexico that were the 
original home communities of students 
in the school. Hamann’s discussion of 
the Georgia project also makes clear the 
role that local community and business 
members can play in developing infra- 
structure and resources to meet the needs 
of English language learner students and 
their families. 



In the district studied by Hill and Flynn 
(2004) the focus was on developing staff 
capacity to improve communication with 
parents, identifying the needs of parents 
(through surveys in their native lan- 
guage), and making efforts to ensure that 
parents were able to actively participate 
in their children’s education. Findings 
from a needs assessment conducted by 
an advisory council showed that parents 
could benefit from training in such areas 
as their rights and responsibilities under 
the NCLB Act, effective communication 
at parent-teacher conferences, English 
classes for adults, and services in the 
community. 



Other recommendations for encouraging 
parents to participate include offering 
English classes for parents, holding regu- 
lar parent meetings, and involving other 
members of the community who speak 
their language. Wainer (2004) provides 
examples of innovative strategies for 
engaging parents 
in the school, 
such as offering 
more schedul- 
ing flexibility for 
school meetings 
and providing 
interpreters, 
offering food 
and babysitting 
for parents 
for school 



Recommendations for 
encouraging parents 
to participate include 
offering English 
classes for parents, 
holding regular parent 
meetings, and involving 
other members of 
the community who 
speak their language 
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gatherings, and providing language and 
family literacy classes. 

• Structure opportunities for communica- 
tion with parents as part of the daily 
school environment. Hill and Flynn 
(2004) recommend making an effort early 
on to ensure that the families’ languages 
and cultures are represented in the school 
and that someone on staff be able to com- 
municate with them. They point out that 
paraprofessionals do not need to meet the 
NCLB “highly qualified” requirements if 
they are hired as translators or to work 
with parents. Wainer (2004) suggests 
offering opportunities for parents to 
communicate in the home language with 
the school (such as translation services 
available for registration, bilingual “office 
hours” each morning, and specific in- 
struction in the students’ language about 
the school system and classroom). 



Some district 
administrators reported 
that outreach was the 
weakest part of their 
program and something 
they had difficulty 
doing successfully 



Voices from the interviews. While the litera- 
ture emphasizes outreach to parents and 
community, some district administrators 
reported that outreach was the weakest part 
of their program and something they had 
difficulty doing successfully. The coordinators 
recognized the need for outreach to families 
but noted that they could not always do it or 
do it successfully. One district coordinator 
stated that this was an area in which more 
work was needed. Districts oKlen attempt 
to have translators available for 
meetings and to have documents 
translated (at least into Spanish 
and in some cases into other 
languages). One district reported 
on activities to involve parents 
(such as an international festi- 
val evening) and described how 
the school and district learned 
to change their initial focus on 
the Hispanic population (the largest group) 
to one that more demonstrably included all 
language and cultural groups in the district. 



Another administrator recalled that in the 
earliest days of the program, she visited every 
student’s home and felt that it was a very 
important step toward building relation- 
ships between the parents and the school. 

As the number of English language learners 
increased, however, she was not able to con- 
tinue these visits. 

An administrator described changes over 
time in his district’s outreach to parents, out- 
lining a progression in the English language 
learner program from meetings held once or 
twice a year and intended to show parents the 
districts’ concern to serve English language 
learners, to regular meetings held frequently 
and with more planned content. Next, the 
district began to offer other services to assist 
parents more broadly in their lives within the 
community — for example, language classes 
and other activities that extended beyond 
information related strictly to the students’ 
participation in the school. Other administra- 
tors discussed outreach opportunities such 
as English classes for parents and additional 
information sessions (such as college planning 
information). 

Outreach to the community. District outreach to 
the local community — to businesses and other 
community organizations — can be a source of 
helpful resources for the district, enrichment for 
the schools, and support for resolving various 
concerns. 

Examples from the literature. Two examples 
from the literature suggest potential value in 
links with employers. One district worked 
with a local employer to alter employment 
practices in ways that reduced turnover in 
the workforce, thus reducing the high levels 
of mobility among English language learner 
students in the school. In another case a local 
businessman was the driving force behind 
a comprehensive project to support English 
language learner instruction in the district 
(Hamann, 2003). 
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Voices from the interviews. Outreach to the 
broader community was not frequently men- 
tioned by the interview participants, although 
two examples did suggest the value of devel- 
oping relationships within the community. 
One administrator mentioned talking with a 
prominent restaurant owner whose employees 
oKlen had children who were enrolled in the 
schools, to gain the owner’s perspective on 
services for the students. Another mentioned 
that earlier in the district’s history, when 
churches were sponsoring refugee families, 
a connection was made with the churches 
and social service agencies to request that 
they inform the school in advance about the 
education needs of the new families so that 
the schools could better prepare for the new 
students. 

Outreach to social services. Outreach to social 
services can assist district and school staff in 
addressing student needs for housing and other 
support. Outreach might also be expanded to 
other organizations and resources in the area, for 
example, links to healthcare providers to facilitate 
access to services for students and their families 
and to assist district staff in meeting student 
health needs. 

Examples from the literature. Gathering 
information on local services can be valuable. 
One guide notes that community support for 
English language learner students includes 
assisting their families in becoming familiar 
with resources and services in the local com- 
munity (health services, migrant services, 
translator services, shopping and basic living 
tips) (Mid- Continent Comprehensive Center, 
2005). 

Voices from the interviews. Two adminis- 
trators discussed coordinating with social 
services very early on, as the first English 
language learner students arrived. They recog- 
nized the need for healthcare and other forms 
of support to ensure that students would 
arrive at school ready to learn. Many English 



language learner families were in need of food 
and clothing, healthcare, and other forms of 
assistance. 



Outreach to other districts. District administrators 
can find support and suggestions through net- 
works of districts that share similar experiences, 
whether through formal district consortia or 
informal networking. 



Outreach to social 
services can assist 
district and school staff 
in addressing student 
needs for housing 
and other support 



Examples from the 
literature. Other 
districts can be used 
as resources. Net- 
working with other 
districts can be done 
at the school level. A 
district administra- 
tor can encourage school staff to visit neigh- 
boring districts that are already working with 
English language learner students to observe 
and talk with teachers about assessment, 
methods and strategies, communicating with 
parents, and other issues (Mid-Continent 
Comprehensive Center, 2005). 



Voices from the interviews. One district 
administrator considered outreach to other 
districts a key source of support and a 
resource for learning about how to improve 
services for English language learner students. 
The administrator attended local profes- 
sional conferences and gained perspective 
on the cultural backgrounds of the students, 
materials, and resources. Through contacts 
made, the administrator began to network 
with administrators in other districts facing 
similar issues. Particularly helpful was joining 
a consortium with districts more experienced 
in working with English language learner 
students and with similar perspectives on 
services and approaches. The administrator 
noted that networking with other districts is 
more valuable and can continue more easily 
on an ongoing basis when the districts share a 
common vision or philosophy for services for 
students. 
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Perspectives of districts serving emerging 
English language learner communities 



It takes time for any district with an emerging 
English language learner community to develop 
the capacity and funding sources needed to pro- 
vide the full infrastructure to support the English 
language learner students in its population. Thus, 
districts will find it useful to define priorities 
as they begin to respond to English language 
learner student enrollments. In the interviews the 
administrators in districts with emerging English 
language learner communities described efforts 
that focused on personnel components (leader- 
ship, professional development, staffing) and 
on outreach (to parents). While there is no clear 
research base to define these priorities, personnel, 
outreach, and instructional services have been 
highlighted in the literature on emerging English 
language learner communities (Hill and Flynn, 
2004; Wainer, 2004; Chang, 1990). Also, August 
and Hakuta (1997) identify professional develop- 
ment for teachers and a supportive environment 
as components of effective schooling for English 
language learner students. 



Districts' practices 
and assumptions 
about infrastructure 
components changed 
as they gained more 
experience working 
with English language 
learner students 



In the interviews with admin- 
istrators all three personnel 
components appeared to be given 
priority: having a designated 
person assume leadership re- 
sponsibility for English language 
learner students and for gathering 
and sharing information about 
the students and their needs; 
identifying qualified staff and 
providing support for “growing” qualified staff 
within the district; and ensuring that teachers are 
given support and training in strategies to work 
effectively with English language learner students. 
For outreach the focus has been on informing 
parents about schooling and their role and on 
keeping parents informed about student progress 
and school activities. For some administrators 
outreach has also included outreach to other 
districts through networking to gain and share 
information. 



Districts described how their practices and as- 
sumptions about infrastructure components 
changed as they gained more experience work- 
ing with English language learner students. For 
example, in professional development, districts 
typically focused initially on ESL resource teachers 
and other teachers of English language learner 
students. Later, professional development for 
all teachers in the district became an important 
objective. 

Administrators also highlighted other infra- 
structure components. Administrative compo- 
nents were discussed as important, including 
establishing clear and consistent procedures 
for registration and placement and using data 
to better understand student needs and docu- 
ment program needs. Instructional services 
for English language learner students focused 
on providing support through instruction with 
resource and ESL teachers and through assis- 
tance to teachers working with English language 
learner students in mainstream settings (for 
example, to develop instructional strategies 
for working effectively with English language 
learner students, such as in Echevarria et al„ 
2004; Hill and Flynn, 2006). 



WHAT HAVE DISTRICTS LEARNED 
ABOUT SERVING ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
LEARNER STUDENTS? 

There has been limited information directed 
toward districts with emerging English language 
learner communities. The findings reported here 
are drawn from the limited literature that focuses 
on these districts and on responses from a small 
sample of districts and schools. A broad survey of 
districts could ensure a more representative set of 
districts in different phases of receiving English 
language learners under different circumstances. 

However, the findings in both the literature and 
the conversations with district and school admin- 
istrators outline how a number of districts have 
begun to build capacity to serve English language 
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learners as their English language learner popula- 
tions have grown from a few students to many. 
This section highlights the stages in building ca- 
pacity to serve English language learner students 
derived from the literature review and interviews 
and then summarizes these using a framework 
for building capacity to serve English language 
learners. 



Stages in building capacity for effective 
English language learner services 

The findings from the literature and the interviews 
suggest common transitions among districts 
responding to English language learner enroll- 
ments and learning to meet the needs of their 
English language learner students. These might be 
viewed as simply a normal progression in pro- 
gram expansion. However, the comments offered 
by administrators suggest that these transitions 
might be characterized as stages in understand- 
ing the needs of English language learner students 
and their families that are then rejected in further 
articulation of the district’s program to support 
student learning. 

Four stages can be described: ad hoc response, 
consistent services, program development, and 
expanded perspectives. Each is based on what ap- 
pears to be qualitatively different viewpoints about 
what constitutes services for English language 
learner students and how the services are related 
to the services provided for all students . 6 

Ad hoc response. As the first English language 
learner students enroll, both the district and 
school make the best use of existing resources to 
obtain information about student needs and to 
provide services. Without any established re- 
sources or infrastructure in place, practices may 
vary from location to location within a district. 
Staff may be unsure about what to do. Using 
student “buddy” systems, assigning students to 
classrooms of interested teachers, and designating 
a portion of a foreign language teacher’s time to 
working with English language learner students 
were some of the strategies used. 



There are four stages 
in building capacity to 
serve English language 
learner students 



Consistent services. As 

the number of English 
language learner students 
enrolling in the district 
or school rises, awareness 
builds that this student 

population is a lasting part of the school’s popula- 
tion. The staff recognizes the need to formalize 
services for these students, and steps are taken to 
develop consistent procedures and services. One 
interviewee described such a transition when her 
district noted that increasing numbers of English 
language learner students were enrolling in the 
schools and then stayed in the region — rather than 
enrolling and then leaving shortly thereaKer, as 
before. As the district and school staff observed 
the increase, they recognized the need to have a 
plan in place for serving English language learner 
students, whom they had begun to acknowledge as 
truly part of the district’s student population. 



In other cases district administrators were 
prompted to a new awareness of the need for a co- 
herent plan for English language learner students 
by evidence that the ad hoc practices were no 
longer working. The administrators found that as 
the number of English language learner students 
grew, some of the ad hoc steps that were seen as 
successful strategies with smaller enrollments 
of students began to fail. In one district where 
English language learner students were assigned 
to the classroom teacher who was eager to include 
them in her class, the solution worked well while 
there were only a few students. But as the number 
of English language learners in the class grew to 
six, the teacher became less and less comfortable 
with the arrangement. It had become too much of 
a challenge, and it was clear that a new plan was 
needed. Consistent services include professional 
development, resources for specialist teachers, 
meetings with parents, and standard registration 
procedures that take English language learner 
student identification into account. 



Program development. Once consistent services 
are in place for English language learner students, 
the staff begins to consider coordination and 
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program-level needs. Along with an increased 
focus on hiring staff with specialized expertise, 
this is a point where districts begin to emphasize 
regular staff development, outreach, curriculum, 
materials to fit that curriculum across grade levels, 
and greater coordination across school sites. 



Administrators found 
that as the number 
of English language 
learner students grew, 
the ad hoc steps that 
were successful with 
smaller enrollments of 
students began to fail 



Expanded perspectives. AKer a program is in place, 
districts begin to consider integration of services 
for English language learner students with the 
overall program for K-12 students. Districts 

reported efforts to ensure that ser- 
vices for English language learner 
students were increasingly part of 
a whole-district and whole-school 
effort, developing out of a perspec- 
tive that meeting the needs of 
English language learner students 
is one part of how districts and 
schools meet the differentiated 
needs of all students. One admin- 
istrator characterized the change 
in perspective in her district as a shffl from a focus 
on only the ESL teachers and teachers with Eng- 
lish language learner students in their classes to 
a recognition that the district needed to focus on 
the role of all teachers and all staff who work and 
interact with English language learner students. At 
the time of the interview the district was planning 
its first professional development workshop on 
English language learner issues for mainstream 
teachers. Before this a similar workshop had been 
provided for teachers of English language learner 
students only. 



How the concept of stages may be useful to other 
districts. The four stages in serving English 
language learners offer a way of understanding 
capacity building in districts with emerging Eng- 
lish language learner communities. While these 
are abstracted from a limited base of findings, the 
concept of a series of stages may be useful to other 
districts with emerging English language learner 
communities in at least two ways. 7 

First, specific examples from districts at similar 
stages and similar levels of infrastructure may be 



helpful for districts. Districts, even those in the ad 
hoc stage of responses, may benefit from examples 
of steps taken by other districts at a similar point 
in their development of an infrastructure of 
services for English language learner students. For 
example, suggestions of how to make the most of 
existing local resources to provide services im- 
mediately will be useful to a district just beginning 
to enroll English language learner students. This 
is the type of guidance specific to the needs and 
contexts of districts with small populations and 
limited resources that the interview respondents 
indicated was sorely lacking. 

Second, description of stages may facilitate district 
planning for English language learner services. 
Districts that are just beginning to enroll English 
language learner students may be helped by identi- 
fying their initial ad hoc responses and may be 
prompted to move more quickly toward a broad, 
more programmatic and integrated approach to 
services. Similarly, before any English language 
learner students have enrolled in a district, a 
district can build knowledge of how a program 
might be put into place and develop plans to do so. 
This might minimize reliance on ad hoc services 
and the difficulties and frustration that these may 
entail for staff, students, and families. Also, aware- 
ness of the stages can help the district leadership 
maintain a forward-looking perspective and thus 
anticipate needs and plan for further develop- 
ment of infrastructure components to improve the 
program. 



A framework for building capacity to serve 
English language learner students 

A framework for building capacity to serve Eng- 
lish language learner students can be outlined 
based on the findings of the literature review and 
interviews (figure 5). In this framework capacity 
building begins with a leadership structure for 
decisionmaking. Leadership can be provided by 
an individual or a group. Administrators reported 
that enrollment of the first group of English 
language learner students triggered this step, but 
ideally a leadership structure would be defined 
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FIGURE 5 

A framework for building capacity for schools and 
districts to respond to emerging English language 
learner communities 



2001). By planning before the first English lan- 
guage learner student has enrolled, a district will 
be able to move quickly through, or even avoid, a 
period of ad hoc services. 




Source: Authors' compilation from the literature and interviews 
described in the text and appendix A. 



well before that and would prompt efforts to accu- 
mulate information and identify means of access 
to resources. 

This would be an important step for districts in 
the Appalachia Region, where dispersal of English 
language learner students to new areas is expected 
to continue. C®en, educators in rural areas are 
unaware of the growing immigrant community 
in their area and do not develop a plan for English 
language learner students until the numbers grow 
so large that they cannot be ignored. By that point, 
however, teachers and students have already ex- 
perienced considerable frustration because of the 
lack of instructional and moral support (New York 
University, Metro Center for Urban Education, 



The initial task of the leadership is to gather in- 
formation about requirements for serving English 
language learner students. That includes learning 
about the students— their backgrounds, languages 
and cultures, and education needs — and also 
understanding the needs of teachers, administra- 
tors, and staff in the district for serving English 
language learner students. 

A second responsibility is to identify what re- 
sources will be available and how to access them. 
For districts far from resource centers and with 
limited specialized expertise on which to draw, 
this will include identifying and maximizing the 
use of local resources (Berube, 2000, provides 
some examples of strategies). The process may in- 
volve a range of strategies for identifying resources 
locally, including looking at resources available 
among parents, the business community, and local 
community organizations, or building the needed 
expertise within current staff and restructuring 
positions to take advantage of existing staff skills, 
such as translation. Other strategies may involve 
networking with more experienced districts 
to learn what sources they have identified (for 
example, use of online translation services where 
local capacity is lacking) and working with sources 
of technical assistance, such as the state education 
agency Title III office, the Appalachia Regional 
Comprehensive Center, and U.S. Department of 
Education resources (see appendix C for links to 
resource centers). 

With needs and resources identified, a plan can 
be constructed for providing services to English 
language learner students. Priorities would be 
identifying specific staff and determining how to 
revise staff roles to assist English language learner 
students, providing professional development for 
teachers working with English language learner 
students, and determining the best methods to 
reach parents. To the extent possible, a district 
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Having information on 
districts with various 
levels of representation 
of English language 
learner students 
and on key links to 
resources can assist 
districts in accessing 
sources of expertise 
and communicating 
with other districts 
facing similar capacity- 
building challenges 



should prepare capacity for serv- 
ing English language learner 
students with information about 
the linguistic and cultural groups 
likely to locate there. New York 
University, Metro Center for 
Urban Education (2001) provides 
a concise, useful overview of some 
steps that districts in rural areas 
with emerging English language 
learner communities can take. 



Capacity building is an iterative 
process. District administrators 
described their reexamination of 
the services provided to English language learner 
students and of the needs of students, families, 
and instructional staff. They reviewed their suc- 
cess in addressing those needs and in reaching 
achievement and performance goals. Eiowever, a 
proactive stance may change the pattern of capac- 
ity building outlined in figure 5, which is based on 
the sequence of capacity-building stages observed 
in the findings for districts with emerging Eng- 
lish language learner communities. If a district 



establishes the goal of an integrated program for 
English language learner students early on, the 
sequence of stages likely will not apply and the 
steps taken could be very different. For example, 
professional development might be addressed 
from the very beginning for all teachers, not only 
for those working directly with English language 
learner students. 

The findings reported here offer insight into the ex- 
perience of districts, examples of steps taken, and 
perspectives on building capacity to serve English 
language learner students. As such, the findings 
may be useful to the many districts that are newly 
enrolling English language learner students. Hav- 
ing information on districts with various levels of 
representation of English language learner students 
and on key links to resources (see appendixes B 
and C) can assist districts in accessing sources of 
expertise and communicating with other dis- 
tricts facing similar capacity-building challenges. 
Further research on district responses to emerging 
English language learner communities could offer 
additional guidance on priorities in building capac- 
ity to serve English language learner students. 
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APPENDIX A 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVES, METHODS, AND 
DATA SOURCES AND DETAILED FINDINGS 

This appendix describes the research objectives 
and methods and provides detailed analyses of the 
findings on enrollments of English language learner 
students in districts in Appalachia Region states. 



Research objectives 

The goal of this research was to describe English 
language learner enrollment in the Appalachia 
Region and to develop an understanding of how 
districts are responding to their newly emerging 
English language learner communities. Three 
research questions guided the work: 

• To what extent are districts within the region 
experiencing their first enrollments of English 
language learner students or rapid increases 
in enrollments? 

• How are districts responding to emerging 
English language learner communities? For 
example, what needs do administrators report 
and what resources are they using to meet 
these needs? 

• What have districts learned about serving Eng- 
lish language learner students? As districts gain 
experience in working with English language 
learner students, are there changes in how they 
structure or provide services for these students? 

The research plan involved three types of data col- 
lection activities: 

1. Analysis of available multiyear state data to 
identify: 

• English language learner enrollment 
patterns. 

• Districts with initial or significantly 
increased English language learner 
enrollments. 



2. Examination of literature to identify: 

• Research and materials that address the 
needs of districts with emerging English 
language learner populations. 

• Infrastructure components important in 
establishing services for their initial Eng- 
lish language learner student populations. 

3. Interviews with district and school admin- 
istrators from districts that have recently 
experienced initial English language learner 
enrollments or rapid increases in enrollments 
to explore: 

• Administrators’ perspectives on the steps 
taken, needs, and resources used. 

• Any changes in responses to serving 
English language learner students. 

Analysis of enrollment in the Appalachia Region 

English language learner enrollment and the dis- 
tribution of English language learner students in 
the Appalachia Region were analyzed to identify 
any significant increases in English language 
learner populations in recent years in individual 
districts. Existing district-level data as of fall 2006 
were used for the analysis (see box A 1 for a discus- 
sion of data sources). 

The following assumptions and rationales were 
used in identifying districts that had experienced 
significant increases in their English language 
learner populations: 

• Assumption. Increases in English language 
learner enrollment in a district should be exam- 
ined in terms of English language learner stu- 
dents as a proportion of total student enrollment. 

Rationale. This ratio takes into account the 
impact of the English language learner popu- 
lation on the district independent of the size 
of the district. 
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BOX A1 

Availability and sources of 
district-level data on English 
language learner enrollment 

Data on district English language 
learner enrollments were collected in 
the fall of 2006. Data were obtained 
online from individual state and U.S. 
Department of Education data sources 
wherever possible and directly from 
the individual state Title III coordina- 
tors. The specific sources obtained 
are outlined below by state. Analyses 
were conducted using the most recent 
data available for each state. 

Kentucky. Conversations with 
Kentucky’s Title III coordinator 
confirmed her interest in the studies, 
but a research proposal was required 
in order to request specific datasets 
from the state’s database. This made 
it impossible to obtain multiyear 
district-level data on English lan- 
guage learner enrollment and total 
enrollment from the state within a 
suitable timeframe for this study. 
Thus, data on total enrollment and 
English language learner enrollments 
for 2000/01-2004/05 were obtained 
from the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES), Common Core 



of Data database (2004/05 data were 
preliminary) (U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics, 2007). 

Tennessee. Discussions held in mid- 
October with the federal programs 
coordinator and the newly hired 
Title III coordinator revealed that 
Tennessee could provide only very 
limited data in electronic form on 
English language learner enrollment 
for recent years. Total enrollment 
data were obtained from the Ten- 
nessee Department of Education’s 
web site, abstracted from the state’s 
Annual Statistical Report, which 
provided a database covering total 
student enrollment for school years 
1995/96-2004/05 (Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education, 2007) A list of 
English language learner enrollments 
for 2004/05 by district was obtained 
directly from the state Title III 
coordinator (Tennessee Department 
of Education, 2006). The Common 
Core of Data does not include data on 
English language learner enrollment 
for Tennessee, so multiyear data on 
English language learner enrollments 
were not available. In November 2006 
Tennessee provided electronic copies 
of district report forms that include 



English language learner enrollment 
data for three years, but the effort 
required to collect and enter these 
data into an analyzable database was 
beyond the scope of this study. 

Virginia. Total enrollment and 
English language learner enrollment 
data by district were available on 
the Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion web site, Data & Reports section 
(Virginia Department of Education, 
2006). Data were abstracted from 
separate databases and tables. Data 
from these sources were combined, 
with data tables converted to a ma- 
nipulable database format as neces- 
sary. The resulting database provided 
total and English language learner 
enrollment data by district for the 
1995/96-2005/06 school years. 

West Virginia. Historical data were 
not available from the state without 
an approvals process that would 
have exceeded the timeframe of this 
project. Data on total enrollment and 
English language learner enrollment 
for 2000/01-2004/05 were available 
through the NCES Common Core 
of Data (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Educational 
Statistics, 2007). 



• Assumption. A district may have experienced 
more than one period of significant increase 
in its English language learner population, 
and it is important to identify such districts. 

Rationale. Districts that have experienced 
more than one significant increase in the 
number of English language learners — a 
sustained pattern of increase — would face 
even greater challenges in adapting to their 
growing English language learner popula- 
tions. Also, such increases would be expected 



to coincide with substantial demographic 
changes in the community, which would have 
implications for the type and level of re- 
sources available as well as other factors. 

• Assumption. A significant increase in English 
language learner enrollment (calculated as a 
proportion of total population) is defined as at 
least a 50 percent increase. 

Rationale. The 50 percent criterion was judged 
to reject a level of change in English language 
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learner student population that would present 
a substantial challenge to a district for the 
period of time examined. (Table A6 later in 
the appendix shows results using alternative 
cutoffs to define significant increases). 

Availability of the data. Conversations with Title 
III coordinators included discussions on avail- 
ability of data and procedures for access to current 
and multiyear data on English language learner 
student enrollment by district (see box Al). At 
the same time a search was conducted to identify 
sources of multiyear, district-level data on English 
language learner enrollment. Search sites included 
individual state education agency web sites, data 
available through the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Common Core of Data, which is a 
national database on districts and schools main- 
tained by the U.S. Department of Education, and 
national data summary sites (such as Standard & 
Poor’s School Matters data reports, www.school- 
matters.com). The objective was to obtain as much 
district-level data as was available for the past 10 
years, including the 2005/06 school year. 

District-level data on English language learner 
enrollments were not evenly available across the 
four states. Ten years of data (1995/96-2005/06) 
on total enrollment and English language learner 
enrollment by district were available only for 
Virginia (Virginia Department of Education, 
2006). Data for other states were more limited. 

For this reason much of the analysis focuses on 
Virginia. Additional analyses for a more limited 
set of years (2000/01-2003/04) were conducted for 
district-level data for Kentucky and West Virginia 
from the U.S. Department of Education’s Com- 
mon Core of Data database (U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, 2007), which includes total enrollment and 
English language learner enrollments for each 
district. Tennessee data could not be included in 
these analyses since the Common Core of Data 
did not include Tennessee English language 
learner counts for the years of interest here (these 
data were apparently not available for inclusion in 
that database). 



The purpose was to describe demographic 
changes within the states using available data. 
State by state comparisons were not a goal of the 
analyses. Thus, while a balanced dataset would 
have been preferable, the available data supported 
the goal of understanding English language 
learner student enrollment and demographic 
change in the region. 

Analysis of Virginia districts experiencing signifi- 
cant increases over three-year periods. Three sets 
of analyses of Virginia district-level data were 
conducted to describe the extent to which districts 
in the state experienced significant increases in 
English language learner enrollments during 
1995/96-2005/06. First, districts with significant 
increases were identified over static three-year pe- 
riods. Second, districts with significant increases 
were identified for rolling three-year periods. The 
first two sets of analyses used the following defini- 
tion of significant increase, based on the assump- 
tions above: 

English language learner enrollment in 
a district as a percentage of total student 
population increases at least 50 percent over 
a three-year period. 

A third analysis examined significant increases 
from one school year to the next, using the follow- 
ing definition: 

English language learner enrollment in a 
district as a percentage of total student popu- 
lation increases at least 50 percent over the 
previous school year. 

The analyses of significant increases were con- 
ducted for the following three-year periods: 
2003-05, 2000-02, and 1997-99. Data for Virginia 
districts were collected as of September 30 of each 
school year. In this appendix Virginia school years 
are referred to by the autumn semester (thus, for 
example, enrollment data for school year 2005/06 
are referred to as 2005 data). In the main report, 
however, for ease of exposition and comparison 
with the other Appalachia Region states, Virginia 
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school years are referred to by the full academic 
year. 

Districts with smaller English language learner 
populations can show a large percentage increase 
with the addition of a smaller number of students. 
(A change from one student to four would be a 
400 percent increase.) Thus, this initial analysis 
included only districts with 50 or more English 
language learner students as of 2005/06. Using the 
definition of significant increase identified above, 
42 (or approximately 32 percent) of Virginia’s 132 
districts enrolled at least 50 English language 
learners as of 2005/06 and experienced one or 
more periods of significant increase in enroll- 
ments. These 42 districts represented 76 percent 
of the 55 districts that enrolled 50 or more English 
language learners in 2005/06. 

Of the 42 districts with significant increases in 
their English language learner population, 21 
districts experienced significant increases over 
more than one fixed three-year period, indicating a 
sustained pattern of increases in English language 
learner students. There were 17 districts that expe- 
rienced this rate of increase over two fixed three- 
year periods, and 3 districts (Martinsville City, 



Charlottesville City, and Chesapeake City) that 
experienced this rate of growth over all three of the 
three-year periods examined. The impact of rapid 
increases in English language learner enrollment 
and of the resulting need for supporting resources 
and infrastructure is felt by a wide range of dis- 
tricts, both small and large, throughout the state. 

Table A1 presents data on the 42 districts in Vir- 
ginia (with 50 or more English language learners 
as of 2005/06) that were identified as experiencing 
significant increases in English language learner 
enrollments in the three fixed periods. The data 
are disaggregated by district size, defined by total 
student enrollment. Total enrollment for each pe- 
riod was calculated as the mean total enrollment 
for the three years. (Defined in this way, it was 
possible for a district to be classified in one size 
category during one period and in a different cat- 
egory during another; however, district member- 
ship in the size categories was largely stable across 
the periods.) Districts of wide-ranging population 
sizes are experiencing rapid proportional growth 
in their English language learner populations. 

The analysis of increases over rolling three-year 
periods (1995-97, 1996-98, 1997-99, and so on) 



TABLE A1 

Virginia districts with 50 or more English language learner students enrolled in 2005/06 experiencing 
significant increases in English language learner enrollment in fixed three-year periods 







Districts experiencing a significant increase in English language learner enrollment 


(total number 


of 


1997-99 


2000- 


-02 


2003- 


-05 


Overall 


of students) 3 


districts 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1-2,500 


8 


3 


37.5 


3 


37.5 


2 


25.0 


5 


62.5 


2,501-5,000 


10 


5 


50.0 


5 


50.0 


7 


70.0 


9 


90.0 


5,001-10,000 


13 


7 


53.9 


4 


30.8 


4 


30.8 


11 


84.6 


10,001-20,000 


11 


7 


63.6 


1 


9.1 


2 


18.2 


8 


72.7 


20,001-50,000 


9 


4 


44.4 


3 


33.3 


6 


66.7 


7 


77.8 


50,001 and 




















greater 


4 


1 


25.0 


2 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


50.0 


Total 


55 


27 


49.1 


18 


32.7 


21 


38.6 


42 


76.4 



Note: Significant increase is defined as an increase of at least 50 percent across three years in English language learner enrollment defined as a 
proportion of total student population in the district. 

a. District size is calculated as the mean total student enrollment for each three-year period. 

Source: Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 
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during 1995-2005 included all districts so that 
changes in English language learner enrollment 
across districts could be described more compre- 
hensively (table A2). This analysis was intended to 
identify the extent to which districts were expe- 
riencing sustained periods of increase in enroll- 
ments and so included both districts with 1-49 
English language learner students as of 2005, and 
districts with 50 or more English language learner 
students enrolled in 2005. 

More than half of all districts with English lan- 
guage learner students experienced three or more 
three-year periods with significant increases in 
English language learner enrollments. Districts 
with smaller enrollments of English language 
learner students (1-49 students) in 2005 were less 
likely to have three or more periods of increase, 
presumably because the influx of immigrants to 
the communities had begun more recently. Elow- 
ever, most districts in this enrollment category 
(85 percent) experienced one or more periods of 
significant increase, and just under two -thirds of 
these districts experienced two or more periods of 
significant increase. 

Single-year significant increases in English lan- 
guage learner enrollment in Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. For a broader look at increases 



in enrollment across districts in the region, addi- 
tional analyses of English language learner enroll- 
ment from one school year to the next were con- 
ducted using available data for Kentucky and West 
Virginia for 2000-04 and parallel data for Virginia. 
The data for Virginia are based on the Virginia 
Department of Education data used in the previous 
analyses; the data for Kentucky and West Virginia 
are drawn from the Common Core of Data for all 
years for which data are available. (Tennessee is not 
included in the analysis because the Common Core 
of Data database did not include parallel data on 
English language learners for Tennessee.) 

For single-year increases in an English language 
learner population, the following definition of 
significant increase was used: 

English language learner enrollment in a 
district as a percentage of total student popu- 
lation increased at least 50 percent over the 
previous school year. 

This represents a more stringent requirement for 
significant increase than that used for previous 
analyses as the change is now over a single year 
rather than three years. In addition, the analysis 
of single-year change included districts for which 
there were no English language learner students 



TABLE A2 

Virginia districts experiencing significant increases in English language learner students across rolling 
three-year periods between 1995 and 2005 



English language 
learner enrollment 


Number 

of 


Districts experiencing a significant increase in English language learner enrollment 


No increase across a 
three-year period 


Increase in one 
three-year period 


Increase in two 
three-year periods 


Increase in 
three or more 
three-year periods 


in 2005 


districts 


Number 


Percent 3 


Number 


Percent 3 


Number 


Percent 3 


Number 


Percent 3 


1-49 


67 


10 


14.9 


15 


22.4 


16 


23.9 


26 


38.8 


50 or more 


55 


5 


9.1 


3 


5.5 


8 


14.5 


39 


70.9 


All districts with 




















English language 




















learners 


122 


15 


12.3 


18 


14.8 


24 


19.7 


65 


53.3 



Note: Significant increase is defined as an increase of at least 50 percent across three years in English language learner enrollment as a proportion of the 
total student population in the district. The analysis is based on districts that enrolled English language learners as of 2005. 

a. Percentages are row percentages. 

Source: Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 
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enrolled in the first of the two years examined and 
at least one English language learner enrolled in 
the following year. 

Table A3 provides data on the number of districts 
that experienced either a significant increase in 
English language learner students (as defined 
above) or their first enrollment of English lan- 
guage learner students (no English language 
learner students enrolled in the previous year and 
English language learner students enrolled in the 
year for which the data are reported). The analysis 
includes data for 2001-04 for Kentucky, Virginia, 8 
and West Virginia. Table A3 also shows the mean 
number of English language learner students for 
the districts with significant single-year changes 
in English language learner enrollment. The 
median numbers of English language learner 
students were also examined for the districts 
reported in table A3. The medians (all under 15; 
not reported in table) were much lower than the 
means, rejecting the many districts with new and 
small English language learner populations. 

Kentucky and West Virginia, in particular, show a 
pattern of increased impact among districts from 



2002 to 2004. Many districts in these two states 
saw a change in the number of English language 
learners from zero in the previous year. For 
Kentucky the number of districts newly enrolling 
English language learner students was 32 in 2001, 
9 in 2002, 29 in 2003, and 28 in 2004. For West 
Virginia the number of districts newly enrolling 
English language learners was 3 in 2001, none in 
2002, 5 in 2003, and 6 in 2004. These data demon- 
strate the increasing dispersal of English language 
learner students. 

Summary of findings on English language learner 
enrollments. A majority of districts in each of 
the four states in the Appalachia Region now 
enroll English language learner students. The 
Virginia data show that districts experiencing 
significant increases in English language learner 
enrollments fall across a range of sizes as mea- 
sured by total enrollment. While increases in 
English language learner populations might be 
expected only in larger urban districts, increases 
are observed among a high percentage of smaller 
districts as well. In many cases the numbers of 
English language learner students first enrolling 
in a district are small; nonetheless, their presence 



TABLE A3 

Number of districts and mean number of English language learners enrolled in districts with a single-year 
significant increase in, or first-time enrollment of, English language learner students in Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, 2001/02-2004/05 







2001/02 


2002/03 


2003/04 


2004/05 


State 


Total 
number 
of districts 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 
per district 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 
per district 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 
per district 


Number 

of 

districts 


Mean 
number 
of English 
language 
learners 
per district 


Kentucky 


176 


46 


69.5 


33 


36.0 


54 


23.0 


51 


16.0 


Virginia 3 


132 


23 


292.0 


17 


104.0 


25 


74.0 


28 


47.0 


West Virginia 


55 


6 


29.3 


5 


123.0 


17 


10.8 


14 


10.4 



/Vote; Significant increase is defined as an increase of at least 50 percent over the previous year in English language learner enrollment as a proportion of 
total student population in the district. The totals also include districts with new English language learner enrollment (a change from no English language 
learner students enrolled to one or more English language learner students in the year the data are reported). 

a. The data for Virginia do not include districts with new English language learner populations since the database did not clearly distinguish between 
blank and zero values, so the data may be underestimated. However, most Virginia districts already included English language learner students by 2000, so 
changes for Virginia districts are due primarily to increases in numbers of English language learner students. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007; Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 
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brings substantial challenges to the district and 
school staff. And, as the analyses here have shown, 
initially small populations oKlen increase over 
subsequent years, sometimes with very rapid 
increases from year to year. 



Examination of the literature related to districts with 
emerging English language learner communities 

The literature review focused on literature de- 
scribing districts experiencing English language 
learner enrollments as a new challenge — that is, 
districts with emerging English language learner 
communities. These include districts enrolling 
their first English language learner students. They 
also include districts that have enrolled very small 
numbers of English language learner students 
over the years but that have recently experienced 
a rapid increase in enrollments. In both cases the 
assumption is that the district is facing new chal- 
lenges in addressing the needs of English language 
learner students. 

Literature sources were identified through 
searches of databases and key resource center 
and clearinghouse web sites and examinations of 
reference lists in key documents. The literature 
review included database searches focused on 
documents from 1990 to the present. Descriptors 
used in the search included English (second lan- 
guage), limited English speaking, change strate- 
gies, school demography, rural education, and 
English language learner. The web sites reviewed 
included sites for U.S. Department of Education- 
sponsored clearinghouses and centers, such as 
the What Works Clearinghouse and the National 
Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition 
& Language Instruction Educational Programs. 
When a document was identified as relevant to 
the research goals, the reference list was exam- 
ined for additional documents. Documents were 
reviewed for their relevance in terms of the list of 
infrastructure components identified in table 4 in 
the main report and for their relevance to district 
and school situations in which English language 
learner students were a new or rapidly increasing 
population. 



This search yielded only a few documents, in- 
cluding reports of case studies and documents 
designed to inform and guide districts or school 
staff on certain aspects of serving emerging 
English language learner communities. Fourteen 
documents were included in the review (table A4). 
The literature reviewed also referred to the lack 
of documents specific to the needs of districts 
challenged by emerging English language learner 
communities (Wainer, 2004). State education 
agency administrators also indicated a need for 
such resources. 

Six of the documents reported case studies of 
districts with new or rapidly growing English lan- 
guage learner populations (one was categorized as 
both a guide and a case study). These documents 
varied in the components addressed and typically 
focused on selected components rather than a 
comprehensive set of infrastructure components. 

Nine documents can be characterized as hand- 
books or guides to assist districts in developing 
the capacity to respond to new English language 
learner populations, although not all were con- 
structed specifically as guides (for example, 

Chang, 1990). The documents address a range of 
infrastructure categories. Three of the documents 
address all of the categories in some way, although 
the emphases and amount of information differ 
(Berube, 2000; Chang, 1990; Hill & Flynn, 2004). 
The reports also differ somewhat in audience and 
purpose. For example, Berube (2000) is directed 
toward English as a second language managers 
in rural and small urban districts that are newly 
enrolling English language learner students. 



Interviews with district and school administrators 
of English language learner services 

Interviews were conducted with administrators in 
districts and schools that had experienced recent 
enrollment of English language learner students 
for the first time or that had experienced rapid 
growth in a small population of English language 
learner students. The intention was to obtain 
descriptions of the district and school responses 
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TABLE A4 

Literature review documents 



1 Reference 


Type 


Description 


Berube, B. (2000). Managing ESL Programs in Rural and 
Small Urban Schools. Alexandria, VA: Teachers of English 
to Speakers of Other Languages, Inc. Pages 280. 


Guide 


Provides an overview of requirements (though certain 
legislative requirements have expired) for programs 
and incorporates specific suggestions for districts 
related to staffing, communication with parents, 
assessment, program evaluation, and links to resources. 


Brunn, M. (2000). Migrant Children in the Rural Midwest: 
A Collaboration of Teachers and Administrators To 
Reform School Programs. Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association in New Orleans, LA, April 24-28. 


Case study 


Describes a rural district in Illinois that experienced a 
rapid increase in English language learner students 
and through a committee of students, parents, 
and teachers established guiding principles for 
development of practice in the district. 


Chang, H. N. -L. (1990). Newcomer Programs: Innovative 
Efforts to Meet the Educational Challenges of Immigrant 
Students. San Francisco, CA: California Tomorrow. Pages 
67. 


Guide 


Focuses on establishing programs for newly enrolling 
immigrant students and provides examples of such 
programs, discussion of program designs, policies, 
and implementation based on data gathered through 
telephone interviews and site visits. 


Colorado State Department of Education. (1997). 
Handbook on Planning for Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
Student Success. Denver, CO: Author. 


Guide 


Provides educators and board members in school 
systems with an understanding of the needs of English 
language learner students and guidance on resources. 


Hamann, E. T. (2003). The educational welcome of Latinos 
in the new south. Westport, CT: Praeger. 


Case study 


Describes the key persons, activities, and outcomes of 
a program developed in a Georgia district to respond 
to a large, new English language learner population, 
undertaken through a community-based effort to ensure 
that resources and practices support English language 
learner students. This unique effort was developed 
with local business and grant funding and involved 
collaboration with a Mexican university (Universidad de 
Monterrey) and with immigrant communities. 


Hill, J. D., & Flynn, K. (2004). English language learner 
resource guide: A guide for rural districts with a low 
incidence of English language learners. Denver, CO: Mid- 
continent Research for Education and Learning. 


Case study/ 
guide 


Outlines steps taken in one district to build capacity for 
serving a new English language learner population and 
focuses on leadership, professional development, and 
parent involvement. The authors worked closely with 
the district in the efforts described, and in this respect it 
is not typical of the resources available to many districts. 


Mid-Continent Comprehensive Center. (2005). A 
framework for rural schools: Starting out with your 
English language learner program. Retrieved from 
www.helpforschools.com 


Guide 


Overviews some key areas associated with starting a 
program for English language learners, building upon 
a framework that includes resources, support for the 
program locally, staffing and scheduling, instruction 
and materials, assessment, connections with student 
homes, and community support. But this guide lacks 
specificity, and its recommendations are limited in that 
they are based on a small sample of only three rural 
school districts in Nebraska. 


Montavon, M. V., & Kinser, J. (1996). Programming for 
Success among Hispanic Migrant Students. In Judith 
LeBlanc Flores (Ed.), Children of La Frontera: Binational 
efforts to serve Mexican migrant and immigrant students, 
pp. 229-238. Charleston, WV: Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools. 


Case study 


Describes programming and decisionmaking in a 
small district with rapid increases in English language 
learner students in the early 1990s (the implementation 
of a transitional bilingual program, tutoring, and a 
summer program). The study discusses outcomes for 
parent participation and student interest in school. 

The report includes a discussion of how students were 
assessed for identification, placement, and monitoring 
of progress. 
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1 Reference 


Type 


Description 


Murry, K., & Herrera, S. (1998, spring). Crisis in the 
Heartland: Addressing Unexpected Challenges in Rural 
Education, 74(1), 45-49. 


Case study 


Focuses on the issue of professional development 
in geographically isolated districts in Kansas and 
describes a video-based distance approach that 
was self-directed yet also involved participants in 
viewing and discussing educational material together. 
Although video-based formats are now becoming 
outdated, the premise of distance-based, self-directed 
options and local professional community discussion 
and collaboration remains a valuable model. 


National Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition 
& Language Instruction Educational Programs. (2006). 
Rural Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Education, NCELA. Retrieved November 2006, from: 
www.ncela.gwu.edu/resabout/rural/index.html. 


Guide 


Provides a brief introduction to the issues facing 
rural districts with new English language learner 
populations and an overview of how some districts 
have responded. The document includes a list of print 
and online references. 


New York University, Metro Center for Education. (2001). 
Special issue on English language learners in rural areas. 
LEAD (Language, Equity, Access & Diversity), 7(5). 


Guide 


Offers suggestions to schools and districts, referring to 
issues common to rural districts and emphasizing the 
need for a positive approach and the value in taking 
early steps to address program needs. The guide 
provides bulleted lists of district-level and school-level 
suggestions with strategies and sources of information, 
but does not provide detail on implementation or 
address priorities among the various suggestions. 


Office for Civil Rights. (2000). Programs for English 
Language Learners: Resource Materials for Planning and 
Self-Assessments. Washington, DC: Author. 


Guide 


Provides resources to help districts ensure that they are 
meeting legislative requirements and suggestions for 
program development and evaluation. This program is 
not designed specifically for districts with new English 
language learner populations. 


Wainer, A. (2004). The New Latino South and the 
Challenge to Public Education: Strategies for Educators 
and Policymakers in Emerging Immigrant Communities. 
Los Angeles, CA: Center for Latino Educational 
Excellence, The Tomas Rivera Policy Institute. 


Guide 


Provides background on demographic trends, 
describes methodology for identifying case study 
districts, and outlines selected district experiences 
with relevance to four key areas: parental 
involvement, teacher training, immigration status, and 
discrimination. 


Wrigley, P. (2000). The Challenge of Educating 
English Language Learners in Rural Areas. Retrieved 
from http://www.escort.org/html/whatsnew. 
htm#anchor139219 


Case study 


Explores the efforts of a rural Virginia district to serve 
its English language learner population and outlines 
early steps taken to establish a leadership structure. A 
curriculum specialist was selected to lead the program. 
Although she had no English as a second language 
background, she had a strong interest in learning. 
Through the specialist's lead, the program developed 
the capacity for serving English language learner 
students and became a model for other local districts. 
The study provides a helpful example of starting an 
English language learner program in a typical district 
context. 



to these enrollments and to gain the administra- 
tors’ perspectives on the types of infrastructure 
changes made, the needs identified, and resources 
used to address them. The interviews explored the 
responses of the district or school at the time when 
English language learner students were first en- 
rolled, approximately two to three years aKer the 



first English language learner students enrolled, 
and at the time of the interview. 

Identification of district and school respondents. 

The interviews were conducted with administra- 
tors responsible for services for English language 
learner students in districts and schools that had 
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experienced rapid and significant growth in their 
English language learner populations. Districts 
were identified through data analysis or by nomi- 
nation by the state education agency coordinator. 
Schools were identified by nomination by the 
district respondent. 

The plan was to select districts based on analysis of 
multiyear state data on district English language 
learner enrollments. As noted earlier, multiyear 
data were not available for all four states. Virginia 
had data covering 1995-2005. For Tennessee files 
providing three years (2003-05) of district survey 
data on English language learner enrollments 
were used. For Kentucky available district data on 
English language learner enrollments were used 
to identify potential districts. Nominations of 
districts for West Virginia were obtained through 
the state Title III coordinator. At the completion 
of a district interview the respondent was asked to 
identify two schools (ideally, one elementary and 
one secondary) that had recently experienced new 
or increased English language learner enrollment, 
and these schools were then contacted. 

Development of the interview protocol. A draK 
interview protocol was developed to obtain a 
narrative of the district or school’s responses to 
enrollment of English language learner students 
at the three points in time to be covered by the 
interviews and addressing priorities in terms of 
infrastructure, needs, and resources at these three 



points. The draKI protocol was informed by an 
examination of the literature and an informational 
conversation with an experienced district admin- 
istrator with a long history of working with the 
district and with schools to adapt to an eventu- 
ally large English language learner population. 
Development was also based on the researchers’ 
knowledge of districts and schools serving English 
language learner students. An initial pilot-test call 
using the protocol was made to one district. 

Procedures for conducting the interviews. The in- 
terviews were generally 40-50 minutes long. Probe 
questions were asked for each item on the inter- 
view protocol as appropriate and to elicit responses 
to the five categories of infrastructure components. 
At the conclusion of the interview, district admin- 
istrators were asked to recommend elementary and 
secondary schools with recent increases in English 
language learner enrollments. An overview of the 
interview respondents is provided in table A5. The 
interview protocol is provided in box A2. 



lal technical information 

This study defined significant increase as at least 
50 percent increase in English language learner 
enrollment as a proportion of the total student 
population in a district compared with the previ- 
ous year. Table A6 shows the variation that would 
result if alternative definitions using other rates of 
increase were used. 
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district sees services becoming more individualized, through 
individualized education programs — with goals, plans, and 
stated assessment accommodations. Recently, additional older 
students are arriving, and with them new needs for language 
development curricula. 
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BOX A2 

Interview protocol 
Background: 

(Note: Gather this information in 
advance of the interview or obtain 
estimates during interview.) 

Total district enrollment: 



Number of English language learners: 



Number of language groups: 



Predominant language group: 



A. To begin, we’d like to know more 
about your district’s earliest 
experience in responding to 
enrollment of English language 
learner students. 

1. When did the district first 
enroll English language 
learner students? (Or if 
known, confirm year). 

2. Did the district anticipate 
that English language learn- 
ers would be enrolling — or 
was this unexpected? 

YES NO 

Comments: 



3. What steps did the district 
first take to respond to 
the new English language 
learner students? Who took 
the lead in these steps? 

4. What were the district’s 
areas of greatest need at this 
point? 

5. What types of resources 
did you use and which were 
most helpful? 

B. We’d next like to talk about 
your district’s response/ser- 
vices aKer two or three years 
of enrolling English language 
learner students as your English 
language learner population 
grew in size. 

1. At this second point, were 
there changes in your dis- 
trict’s needs in responding 
to English language learner 
student enrollments and in 
the types of steps taken? 

YES NO 

Comment and responses to 
probes: 



2. What were the district’s 
areas of greatest need at this 
point? 



3. What types of resources 
did you use and which were 
most helpful? 

C. Currently, what are the key 
issues for the district in address- 
ing English language learner 
students’ needs? 

1. What has now changed in 
how the district meets Eng- 
lish language learner student 
needs? 

2. What are key areas of 
development/steps being 
planned? 

3. a. What types of resources 

are most helpful to the 
district? 

b. Are there additional 
resources that would be 
helpful, if available? 

D. If you had the opportunity to 
provide guidance to a district 
as it was just enrolling its first 
few families of English language 
learner students, what would 
you suggest that the district give 
greatest priority to ... ? 

... At the very beginning of Eng- 
lish language learner enrollment? 

. . . AIEer one to two years of 
working with English language 
learners? 
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PREPARING TO SERVE ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNER STUDENTS 



APPENDIX B 

LISTS OF DISTRICTS WITH ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
LEARNER STUDENTS IN KENTUCKY, 

TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA, AND WEST VIRGINIA 

There are wide variations in English language 
learner enrollments across districts within each 
state. Table B1 shows the distribution of districts 
by level of English language learner student popu- 
lation as a proportion of the total enrollment. 



TABLE B1 

Number and percentage of districts by level of English language learner students in districts in Appalachia 
Region states 



English language 
learner representation 
in district (percent of 


Kentucky 

2004/05 


Tennessee 

2004/05 


Virginia 

2005/06 


West Virginia 
2004/05 


total enrollment) 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


None 


57 


32.4 


17 


12.5 


10 


7.6 


20 


36.4 


O 

1 

o 

vD 


77 


43.8 


52 


38.2 


55 


41.7 


30 


54.5 


1. 0-4.9 


36 


20.5 


53 


39.0 


48 


36.4 


5 


9.1 


5.0-9.9 


6 


3.4 


11 


8.1 


10 


7.6 


0 


0.0 


10 percent or more 3 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.2 


9 


6.8 


0 


0.0 


Total number of districts 


176 


100.0 


136 


100.0 


132 


100.0 


55 


100.0 



Note: Percentages are districts as a proportion of all districts in the state. Components may not sum to 100.0 because of rounding. 

a. The highest percentages within any district are 9.4 percent in Kentucky, 38.4 percent in Tennessee, 36.2 percent in Virginia, and 4.3 percent in West 
Virginia. 

Source: Tennessee Department of Education, 2006, 2007; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007, for Kentucky and West 
Virginia; Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 
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Kentucky 

The list of districts in Kentucky by number of 
English language learners as a percentage of 
total enrollment in table B2 was compiled using 
district-level data available online from the 



Common Core of Data (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Education Statistics, 
2007). The list is based on preliminary numbers of 
English language learner and total enrollments for 
the 2004/05 school year. Kentucky had 176 school 
districts in 2004/05. 



TABLE B2 

Kentucky school districts by number of English language learner students as a percentage of total 
enrollment, 2004/05 



None 

(n = 57; 32 percent 
of all districts) 


Less than 1 percent 
(n = 77; 44 percent 
of all districts) 


From 1 percent 
to 4.9 percent 
(n = 36; 21 percent 
of all districts) 


From 5 percent 
to 9.9 percent 
(n = 6; 3 percent 
of all districts) 


10 percent 
or more 

(n = 0; 0 percent 
of all districts) 


Allen County 


Anchorage Independent 


Adair County 


Bowling Green Independent 


None 


Augusta Independent 


Anderson County 


Boone County 


Mayfield Independent 




Ballard County 


Ashland Independent 


Carroll County 


Shelby County 




Barbourville Independent 


Bardstown Independent 


Christian County 


Southgate Independent 




Bell County 


Barren County 


Danville Independent 


Warren County 




Berea Independent 


Bath County 


Eminence Independent 


Webster County 




Bracken County 


Beechwood Independent 


Erlanger-Elsmere 






Burgin Independent 


Bellevue Independent 


Independent 






Carlisle County 


Bourbon County 


Fayette County 






Caverna Independent 


Boyd County 


Franklin County 






Clay County 


Boyle County 


Gallatin County 






Cloverport Independent 


Breathitt County 


Garrard County 






Crittenden County 


Breckinridge County 


Glasgow Independent 






Cumberland County 


Bullitt County 


Graves County 






Dawson Springs 


Butler County 


Harrodsburg Independent 






Independent 


Caldwell County 


Henry County 






Dayton Independent 


Calloway County 


Jefferson County 






East Bernstadt Independent 


Campbell County 


Jessamine County 






Edmonson County 


Campbellsville Independent 


Kenton County 






Elliott County 


Carter County 


Livingston County 






Fairview Independent 


Casey County 


Marion County 






Frankfort Independent 


Clark County 


Monroe County 






Fulton County 


Clinton County 


Montgomery County 






Fulton Independent 


Corbin Independent 


Monticello Independent 






Greenup County 


Covington Independent 


Murray Independent 






FHarlan County 


Daviess County 


Newport Independent 






Harlan Independent 


Elizabethtown Independent 


Ohio County 






Hickman County 


Estill County 


Oldham County 






Jackson County 


Fleming County 


Paducah Independent 






Jackson Independent 


Floyd County 


Paris Independent 






Jenkins Independent 


Fort Thomas Independent 


Russellville Independent 






Johnson County 


Grant County 


Somerset Independent 






Knott County 


Grayson County 


Todd County 






Knox County 


Green County 


Trimble County 






Lawrence County 


Hancock County 


Washington County 






Lee County 


Hardin County 


Williamstown Independent 






Leslie County 


Harrison County 


Woodford County 






Letcher County 


Hart County 








Ludlow Independent 


Hazard Independent 








Magoffin County 


Henderson County 








Marshall County 


Hopkins County 









(CONTINUED) 
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PREPARING TO SERVE ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNER STUDENTS 



TABLE B2 (CONTINUED) 

Kentucky school districts by number of English language learner students as a percentage of total 
enrollment, 2004/05 







From 1 percent 


From 5 percent 


10 percent 


None 


Less than 1 percent 


to 4.9 percent 


to 9.9 percent 


or more 


(n = 57; 32 percent 


(n = 77; 44 percent 


(r? = 36; 21 percent 


(n = 6; 3 percent 


(n = 0; 0 percent 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 



Martin County 
McCreary County 
Menifee County 
Owsley County 
Paintsville Independent 
Perry County 
Pike County 
Pineville Independent 
Providence Independent 
Raceland Independent 
Robertson County 
Rockcastle County 
Science Hill Independent 
Trigg County 
West Point Independent 
Whitley County 
Wolfe County 



Larue County 
Laurel County 
Lewis County 
Lincoln County 
Logan County 
Lyon County 
Madison County 
Mason County 
McCracken County 
McLean County 
Meade County 
Mercer County 
Metcalfe County 
Middlesboro Independent 
Morgan County 
Muhlenberg County 
Nelson County 
Nicholas County 
Owen County 
Owensboro Independent 
Pendleton County 
Pikeville Independent 
Powell County 
Pulaski County 
Rowan County 
Russell County 
Russell Independent 
Scott County 
Silver Grove Independent 
Simpson County 
Spencer County 
Taylor County 
Union County 

Walton Verona Independent 
Wayne County 
Williamsburg Independent 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007. 
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Tennessee 

The list of districts in Tennessee by the number 
of English language learner students as a percent- 
age of total enrollment in table B3 was compiled 
using district-level data supplied by the Tennessee 



Department of Education (Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education, 2006, 2007). The list is based 
on English language learner and total enrollment 
numbers for the 2004/05 school year. Tennessee 
had 136 school districts in 2004/05. 



TABLE B3 

Tennessee school districts by number of English language learner students as a percentage of total 
enrollment, 2004/05 



None 

(. n = 17; 13 percent 
of all districts) 


Less than 1 percent 
(n = 52; 38 percent 
of all districts) 


From 1 percent 
to 4.9 percent 
(n = 53; 39 percent 
of all districts) 


From 5 percent 
to 9.9 percent 
(n = 11; 8 percent 
of all districts) 


10 percent or more 
(n = 3; 2 percent 
of all districts) 


Bradford SSD 


Anderson County 


Alcoa City 


Alamo City 


Bells City 


Carroll County 


Benton County 


Athens City 


Bedford County 


Coffee County 


Clinton City 


Bledsoe County 


Cannon County 


Crockett County 


Lenoir City 


Fentress County 


Blount County 


Chester County 


Davidson County 




H Rock-Bruceton SSD 


Bradley County 


Cleveland City 


Dayton City 




Hancock County 


Bristol City 


Cumberland County 


Franklin SSD 




Lake County 


Campbell County 


DeKalb County 


Hamblen County 




Meigs County 


Carter County 


Dickson County 


Lebanon SSD 




Moore County 


Cheatham County 


Dyersburg City 


Manchester City 




Oneida SSD 


Claiborne County 


Etowah City 


Murfreesboro City 




Perry County 


Clay County 


Fayette County 


Sweetwater City 




Pickett County 


Cocke County 


Fayetteville City 






Richard City SSD 


Decatur County 


Grainger County 






Scott County 


Dyer County 


Greeneville City 






Van Buren County 


Elizabethton City 


Hamilton County 






Wayne County 


Franklin County 


Haywood County 






West Carroll County SSD 


Gibson County SSD 


Henry County 








Giles County 


Humboldt City 








Greene County 


Jefferson County 








Grundy County 


Johnson City 








Hardeman County 


Knox County 








Hardin County 


Lauderdale County 








Hawkins County 


Lexington City 








Henderson County 


Loudon County 








Hickman County 


Macon County 








Houston County 


Madison County 








Humphreys County 


Marshall County 








Huntingdon SSD 


Maryville City 








Jackson County 


Maury County 








Johnson County 


McKenzie SSD 








Kingsport City 


McMinn County 








Lawrence County 


Memphis City 








Lewis County 


Monroe County 








Lincoln County 


Montgomery County 








Marion County 


Oak Ridge City 








McNairy County 


Obion County 








Milan SSD 


Putnam County 








Morgan County 


Rhea County 








Newport City 


Robertson County 








Overton County 


Rogersville City 








Paris SSD 


Rutherford County 







(CONTINUED) 
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PREPARING TO SERVE ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNER STUDENTS 



TABLE B3 (CONTINUED) 

Tennessee school districts by number of English language learner students as a percentage of total 
enrollment, 2004/05 



None 

(. n = 17; 13 percent 
of all districts) 


Less than 1 percent 
(n = 52; 38 percent 
of all districts) 


From 1 percent 
to 4.9 percent 
(n = 53; 39 percent 
of all districts) 


From 5 percent 
to 9.9 percent 
(n = 1 1; 8 percent 
of all districts) 


10 percent or more 
(n = 3; 2 percent 
of all districts) 




Polk County 


Sequatchie County 








Roane County 


Sevier County 








Smith County 


Shelby County 








Stewart County 


South Carroll County SSD 








Sullivan County 


Sumner County 








Tipton County 


Trousdale County 








Trenton SSD 


Tullahoma City 








Union County 


Unicoi County 








Washington County 


Union City 








Weakley County 


Warren County 








White County 


Williamson County 










Wilson County 







Source: Tennessee Department of Education, 2006, 2007. 



Virginia 

The list of districts in Virginia by the number of 
English language learner students as a percent- 
age of total enrollment in table B4 was compiled 
using district-level data available online from 
the Virginia Department of Education (Virginia 



TABLE B4 

Virginia school districts by number of English language learner students as a percentage of total enrollment, 
2005/06 



None 

(n = 10; 8 percent 
of all districts) 


Less than 1 percent 
(n = 55; 42 percent 
of all districts) 


From 1 percent 
to 4.9 percent 
(n = 48; 36 percent 
of all districts) 


From 5 percent 
to 9.9 percent 
(n = 1 0; 8 percent 
of all districts) 


10 percent or more 
(n = 9; 7 percent 
of all districts) 


Bland County 


Alleghany County 


Augusta County 


Accomack County 


Alexandria City 


Buchanan County 


Amelia County 


Carroll County 


Albemarle County 


Arlington County 


Charles City County 


Amherst County 


Chesapeake City 


Charlottesville City 


Fairfax County 


Craig County 


Appomattox County 


Chesterfield County 


Falls Church City 


Galax City 


Dickenson County 


Bath County 


Clarke County 


Fredericksburg City 


Harrisonburg City 


Giles County 


Bedford County 


Colonial Beach 


Loudoun County 


Manassas City 


King and Queen County 


Botetourt County 


Colonial Heights City 


Northampton County 


Manassas Park City 


Mathews County 


Bristol City 


Culpeper County 


Roanoke City 


Prince William County 


Norton City 


Brunswick County 


Danville City 


Rockingham County 


Winchester City 


Southampton County 


Buckingham County 


Essex County 


Westmoreland County 






Buena Vista City 


Fauquier County 








Campbell County 


Floyd County 








Caroline County 


Franklin County 








Charlotte County 


Frederick County 








Covington City 


Goochland County 








Cumberland County 


Greene County 








Dinwiddie County 


Hampton City 







Department of Education, 2006). The list is based 
on English language learner and total enrollment 
numbers for the 2005/06 school year. They are 
presented in categories of increasing proportion 
of English language learner students as a percent- 
age of total enrollment. Virginia had 132 school 
districts in 2005/06. 
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None 


Less than 1 percent 


From 1 percent 
to 4.9 percent 


From 5 percent 
to 9.9 percent 


10 percent or more 


(n = 10; 8 percent 


(n = 55; 42 percent 


(n = 48; 36 percent 


(n = 10; 8 percent 


(n = 9; 7 percent 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 



Fluvanna Country 
Franklin City 
Gloucester County 
Grayson County 
Greensville County 
FHalifax County 
Flanover County 
Isle Of Wight County 
King George County 
King William County 
Lancaster County 
Lee County 
Louisa County 
Middlesex County 
New Kent County 
Nottoway County 
Petersburg City 
Poquoson City 
Portsmouth City 
Powhatan County 
Prince Edward County 
Prince George County 
Pulaski County 
Radford City 
Rappahannock County 
Rockbridge County 
Russell County 
Scott County 
Smyth County 
Staunton City 
Suffolk City 
Surry County 
Sussex County 
Tazewell County 
Washington County 
West Point 
Wise County 
Wythe County 



Fienrico County 
Fienry County 
FHighland County 
Plopewell City 
Lexington City 
Lunenburg County 
Lynchburg City 
Madison County 
Martinsville City 
Mecklenburg County 
Montgomery County 
Nelson County 
Newport News City 
Norfolk City 

Northumberland County 
Orange County 
Page County 
Patrick County 
Pittsylvania County 
Richmond City 
Richmond County 
Roanoke County 
Salem City 
Shenandoah County 
Spotsylvania County 
Stafford County 
Virginia Beach City 
Warren County 
Waynesboro City 
Williamsburg City-James 
City County 
York County 



Source: Virginia Department of Education, 2006. 
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West Virginia 

The list in table B5 of districts in West Virginia by 
the number of English language learner students 
as a percentage of total enrollment in table B4 was 
compiled using district-level data available online 



from the Common Core of Data published by U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. The list is based on prelimi- 
nary numbers of English language learner and 
total enrollments for the 2004/05 school year. West 
Virginia had 55 school districts in 2004/05. 



TABLE B5 

West Virginia school districts by number of English language learner students as a percentage of total 
enrollment, 2004/05 







From 1 percent 


From 5 percent 




None 


Less than 1 percent 


to 4.9 percent 


to 9.9 percent 


10 percent or more 


(n = 20; 36 percent 


(n = 30; 55 percent 


(n = 5; 9 percent 


(n = 0; 0 percent 


( n = 0; 0 percent 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


of all districts) 


Boone County 


Barbour County 


Berkeley County 


None 


None 


Brooke County 


Braxton County 


Hardy County 






Calhoun County 


Cabell County 


Jefferson County 






Clay County 


Fayette County 


Kanawha County 






Doddridge County 


Gilmer County 


Monongalia County 






Hampshire County 


Grant County 








McDowell County 


Greenbrier County 








Monroe County 


Hancock County 








Pendleton County 


Harrison County 








Pleasants County 


Jackson County 








Pocahontas County 


Lewis County 








Randolph County 


Lincoln County 








Ritchie County 


Logan County 








Summers County 


Marion County 








Taylor County 


Marshall County 








Tucker County 


Mason County 








Upshur County 


Mercer County 








Webster County 


Mineral County 








Wirt County 


Mingo County 








Wyoming County 


Morgan County 
Nicholas County 
Ohio County 
Preston County 
Putnam County 
Raleigh County 
Roane County 
Tyler County 
Wayne County 
Wetzel County 
Wood County 









Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2007. 
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APPENDIX C 

RESOURCES FOR DISTRICTS SERVING 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNER STUDENTS 



State education agency Title III coordinators 



Kentucky 

Shelda Emmick Hale 
Academic Program Consultant 
Title III, Limited English Proficient 
and Immigrant Students 
Kentucky Department of Education 
500 Mero St., 18th Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
Phone: 502-564-2106 
Fax: 502-564-9848 

E-mail: Shelda.Hale@education.ky.gov 


Virginia 

Judy Radford 
Coordinator, ESL 
Virginia Dept of Education 
P.O. Box 2120 
Richmond, VA 23218-2120 
Phone:804-786-1692 
Fax: 804-371-7347 

E-mail: Judy.Radford@doe.virginia.gov 


Tennessee 


West Virginia 


Jan Lanier 


Amelia Davis Courts, Ed. D. 


ESL Coordinator 


Executive Director, ESL/WV International Schools 


Tennessee Department of Education 


West Virginia Department of Education 


Andrew Johnson Tower 5th Floor 


Bldg. 6 Room 318, 


710 James Robertson Parkway 


1900 Kanawha Blvd. E 


Nashville, TN 37243-0375 


Charleston, WV 25305 


Phone: 615 532-6314 


Phone: 304-558-2691 


Fax:615 253-5706 


Fax: 304-558-6268 


E-mail: Jan.Lanier@state.tn.us 


E-mail: aadavis@access.k12.wv.us 



Resources on legislative requirements 

This appendix lists online links to information on 
the regulatory requirements of serving English 
language learners. Included here are resources 
addressing the No Child LelEI Behind (NCLB) Act 
in general and NCLB requirements specific to 
English language learner students. Also included 
are resources provided by the Office for Civil Rights 
relevant to services for English language learner 
students. (Note: English language learner students 
are referred to in the legislation as limited English 
proficient [LEP] students; however, English language 
learner has become the more commonly used term.) 

General No Child Left Behind resources 



Behind Act of 2001, reauthorizing the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. This link is to the 
full text of the legislation. 

http://www.ed.gov/policy/elsec/leg/esea02/index.html 

No Child Left Behind Desktop Reference. No Child 
Left Behind: A Desktop Reference outlines what is 
new under the NCLB Act of 2001 for each program 
supported under the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965 and other statues. It also describes 
how the act’s four guiding principles (accountabil- 
ity, flexibility and local control, parental choice, 
and what works) are brought to bear on many of 
these programs. 

http://www.ed.gov/admins/lead/account/nclbrefer- 

ence/index.html 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act (No No Child Left Behind: A toolkit for teachers. This 

Child Left Behind Act) of 2001. On January 8, 2002, toolkit provides an overview of the different ele- 

President Bush signed into law the No Child Lefl ments of the NCLB Act. The booklet focuses on 
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how NCLB supports teachers and lists resources. 
http://www.ed.gov/teachers/nclbguide/toolkittoc. 
html 

Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
legislation, regulations, and guidance. This page 
from the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education lists key 
U.S. Department of Education resources, particu- 
larly with relevance to the NCLB Act. 
http://www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/oese/ 
legislation.html 

Resources about the No Child Left Behind Act of 

2001. This page lists various references for NCLB 
regulations and resources provided through the 
National Clearinghouse for English Language 
Acquisition web site. 

http://www.ncela.gwu.edu/pubs/legislation/nclb/ 

index.htm 

No Child Left Behind at Five: A Review of Changes 
to State Accountability Plans. This report by the 
Center on Education Policy describes changes in 
state accountability and testing under the NCLB 
Act (January 2007). 

http://www.cep-dc.org/nclb/stateaccountability/ 

StateAccountabilityPlanChanges.pdf 

No Child Left Behind resources specifically 
addressing English language learners 

New NCLB Regulations: flexibility and accountabil- 
ity for LEP students. Secretary of Education Mar- 
garet Spellings’ announcement of final regulations 
for English language learner students, with major 
points outlined (September 13, 2006). 
http://www.ed.gov/news/pressreleases/2006/09/ 
09132006a.html 

A fact sheet on the regulations for English language 
learner students (September 11, 2006). 
http://www.ed.gov/admins/lead/account/ 
lepfactsheet.html 

Title III Toolkit. A toolkit focused on Title III 
from the Office of English Language Acquisition 



(OELA). It includes sections for parents, adminis- 
trators, and classroom teachers. 
http://www.ncela.gwu.edu/oela/Summit2006/ 
CD/2006_Title_III_Toolkit.pdf 

Understanding the No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001: English proficiency. A reference guide from 
the Great Lakes East Comprehensive Center on 
Title III of the NCLB Act, with a focus on English 
proficiency. 

http://www.learningpt.org/pdfs/qkey5.pdf 

No Child Left Behind: A toolkit for teachers 
(page 20). This link is to the overall NCLB toolkit 
(listed in the general section above), pointing di- 
rectly to the page that focuses on English language 
learner students. 

http://www.ed.gov/teachers/nclbguide/toolkit_ 

pg20.html 

Office for Civil Rights resources 

Programs for English language learner students. 

The Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of 
Education, developed these materials in response 
to requests from school districts for a reference 
tool to assist them through the process of devel- 
oping a comprehensive English language learner 
program. 

http://www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ocr/ell/index. 

html 

Memoranda on schools’ obligations toward LEP 
students. This page lists official memoranda re- 
lated to English language learner students. 
http://www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ocr/docs/ 
laumemos.html 

Resource centers and clearinghouses 

Comprehensive Centers. The Comprehensive Cen- 
ters Network consists of 16 regional and 5 content 
centers located throughout the country. The U.S. 
Department of Education established the Com- 
prehensive Centers Network to provide technical 
assistance services focused on the implementation 
of reform programs. The Comprehensive Centers 
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work primarily with states, local education agen- 
cies, tribes, schools, and other recipients of NCLB 
funds. Priority for services is given to high-pov- 
erty schools and districts, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools, and NCLB recipients implementing 
schoolwide programs. 

http://www.ed.gov/about/contacts/gen/othersites/ 

compcenters.html 

The Appalachia Region Comprehensive Center 
serves Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 
http://www.arcc.edvantia.org/ 

National Clearinghouse for English Language Ac- 
quisition. The National Clearinghouse for English 
Language Acquisition & Language Instruction Ed- 
ucational Programs collects, analyzes, synthesizes, 
and disseminates information about language 
instruction educational programs for English 
language learner students and related programs. 



It is funded by the U.S. Department of Education’s 
Office of English Language Acquisition, Language 
Enhancement & Academic Achievement for Lim- 
ited English Proficient Students under Title III of 
the NCLB Act of 2001. 
http://www.ncela.gwu.edu 

What Works Clearinghouse. The What Works 
Clearinghouse collects, screens, and identifies 
studies of effectiveness of education interventions 
(encompassing programs, products, practices, and 
policies). 

http://www.whatworks.ed.gov/ 

The What Works Clearinghouse has completed a 
review of interventions designed to improve the 
English language literacy or academic achieve- 
ment of elementary school students who are 
English language learners. 
http://ies.ed.gov/ncee/wwc/reports/topic. 
aspx?tid=10 
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NOTES 

1 . 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



Using national data from the American Com- 
munity Survey, Jacobson (2007) calculated the 
correlation between the number of foreign- 
born residents and the size of the population 
that does not speak English fluently at 0.925. 
In the Appalachia Region the correlation is 
0.998. 

A related document, “Registering Students 
from Language Backgrounds Other Than 
English” (Marcus, Adger, & Arteagoitia, 

2007), also in the Issues & Answers series, 
offers guidance to district administrators, 
school registrars, and district information 
technology staff on handling differences in 
naming practices that can present challenges 
in the registration of students from different 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds. It offers 
recommendations on how to ensure consis- 
tency and accuracy in entering student names 
into district databases. The report is an ex- 
ample of basic on-the-ground assistance that 
can substantially improve district and school 
capacity for working with English language 
learner populations. 

Tables B2-B5 in appendix B are based on the 
most recent district-level data available for 
each state at the time this report was prepared. 

The literature review and interviews were 
an initial exploration of these issues, given 
the time and scope limitations of the Fast 
Response research format. Further in-depth 
research could involve a broader review and 



a larger, comprehensive sample of districts in 
the region. 

5. This example is also consistent with the broad 
literature on change and leadership (such as 
Fullan, 2001). 

6. These stages are developed out of the litera- 
ture review and interview findings and also 
were informed by discussions with Title III 
coordinators in the region. 

7. The concept of stages may also be useful for 
technical assistance providers. Understanding 
the level of experience of a district that works 
with English language learner students may 
assist in differentially targeting the types of 
assistance and guidance provided to districts. 
Of interest in this regard is a recent web cast 
by the Appalachia Regional Comprehensive 
Center on working with English language 
learner students that also included references 
to differentiating assistance to states and 
states differentiating assistance to districts 
(Appalachia Regional Comprehensive Center, 
October 26, 2006). 

8. The Virginia data do not include districts with 
new English language learner populations 
since the database did not clearly distinguish 
between blank and 0 values, and so the Vir- 
ginia data may be underestimated. Elowever, 
since most Virginia districts already included 
English language learners by 2000, changes 
for Virginia districts would be due primar- 
ily to increases in the numbers of English 
language learners. 
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